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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our tntention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Third of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for 
June 8rd; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

—=@———— 

HE situation in Egypt was on Friday more strained than 
ever. On the arrival of the English and French squad- 
rons off Alexandria, Arabi Pasha and the French Consul- 
General had an interview, which ended in no result. The War 
Minister was requested to go into exile for a year on full pay, 
and in return offered to resign his civil appointments, but not 
his military command, if the squadrons would previously go 
away! Between suggestions so irreconcilable no third course 
could be found, and Arabi, with the rest of the Ministry, decided 
on armed resistance. Money was obtained from the managers 
of the property devoted to religion, the reserves were called up, 
and the officers were induced to take an oath binding them to resist 
intervention. Arabi also threatened to arrest the Khedive, as 
a traitor to Islam, and opened fresh negotiations with the 
Sultan, to whom alone he says he is willing to submit. The 
excitement among the Europeans in Egypt is very great, as 
they fear that if a shot is fired, Arabi may allow a massacre, 
which would pledge his troops beyond repentance. There is, 

however, no sign as yet that massacre is part of his plan. 














The Consuls-General of France and England, finding that 
Arabi was unmoved by the arrival of the ironclads, on Thursday 
afternoon delivered to the Khedive an ultimatum from the two 
Powers, They repudiate any idea either of vengeance or re- 
prisal, but they insist that Arabi Pasha shall be temporarily 
dismissed, that two other Pashas shall be “ interned,” and that 
the whole of the present Ministry shall resign. They do not 
Suggest any alternative names, and they affirm that their 
object is conciliation, the “ prevention of the irreparable 
misfortune which menaces Europe” —a curiously strong 
phrase, if it refers, as we presume, to the safety of 
the Canal—and the restitution of the Khedive’s authority, 
“without which the status quo is necessarily menaced.” 
They mention, however, that the terms handed in will be “ex- 
acted,” and have, it is believed, privately stated that if they are 
refused, Turkish troops will land. Up to the afternoon of Friday 
Cairo believed that the ultimatum would be rejected, the 
Egyptians thinking that if France and England can dismiss 
first a Khedive and then a Ministry, their independence is 
already gone. The final decision will, however, depend upon 
the Sultan, and very sharp pressure may be applied at Con- 


stantinople, before the final answer is received from the Cairene 
Ministers, 


It is not very easy to ascertain the precise position of the 





Powers with regard to armed intervention in Egypt, but it ap- 
pears to be this,—England and France have agreed, though with 
many qualms, to employ Turkish troops, on the understanding 
that when the work is done they shall depart. The other Powers 
agree to this course, but with the reserve that Austria 
thinks the Sultan the natural Sovereign of Egypt, that 
Germany upholds that view because it suits Austria, 
and that Russia would like a conference upon the whole 
question. The result of that divergence will be that when 
the Sultan is asked to retire, and refuses to retire, the 
Eastern Powers will refuse their consent to the coercion of the 
Sultan, who then, unless England and France act with the 
utmost determination, and, in fact, send a fleet to Constanti- 
nople, will be master of the position. 


The adjourned debate on the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Bill was resumed yesterday week by Mr. Sexton, in a philip- 
pic against the details of the Bill, and indeed against the 
Government of Ireland generally, from which it would appear 
that the one thing wanted to restore peace to Ireland is to 
reform abuses, and let outrages alone. Mr. Sexton assailed the 
Government for not adopting a policy of unmitigated concilia- 
tion, but forgot that during the first eight months of the present 
Government there was no Coercion Act, while there was a great 
deal of relief money expended on the past distress, and also an 
unexpectedly good harvest, but that in spite of all this, outrages 
grew and multiplied in all parts of Ireland. Mr. Sexton most 
unjustly spoke of the storm of rage against Ireland, which 
burst over England after the late horrible assassinations. As 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out, there was no rage against 
Ireland. It was at once recognised that the blow had 
been struck, not by Ireland, but by those who dreaded a 
reconciliation between Ireland and England, and almost every 
address which Mr. Gladstone received deprecated a policy of 
vengeance. At present, Irish pojjticians take a much more 
jaundiced view of British opinion, than British politicians do of 
Trish. 


Mr. Parnell on the same night made a speech of very remark- 
able moderation, though denouncing the chief provisions of the 
Bill in very strong terms. He believed, he said, in the good 
intentions of the Government, and in their resolve to use the 
very strong provisions of this Bill only against crime, and not 
against the liberties of the Irish people. He would not unfairly 
obstruct the Bill, or delay divisions on it. But whatever the 
good intentions of the Government, it was in the nature of 
things that harsh provisions should be abused, as the harsh 
provisions of the Bill of the previous year had been abused by 
the late Chief Secretary. Mr. Parnell concluded by saying :— 
“TI had hoped that with the passage of the Arrears Bill, 
and with the prospect of further alterations in the Land 
Act, the Land League movement might have very shortly 
emerged from a state of vehement agitation to a more placid 
and a more reasonable condition. For my part, I should not 
have objected to such a change. We have been contending 
against the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) for the last 
two years. We have found him to be a great and a strong man. 
I think it is no dishonour to us to admit that he has fought us 
in a way we should not wish to be fought again by anybody in 
the future. I regret that, owing to the supposed exigencies of 
his party, or his position in this country, he has felt himself 
bound to turn away from conciliation, and follow these horrible 
paths of coercion, which have always failed, and which, I fear, 
on the present occasion will lead to much greater and further 
disasters.” 

The second reading was carried by 385 votes against 45, 
and amongst the 45 the party of Mr. Parnell numbered only 
about twenty. A considerable number of the moderate Irish 
party, however, including Members like Mr. C. Russell, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. O’Connor Power, &c., voted in the minority, together 
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with nine English Members, including Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, &c., who were not satisfied of the 
willingness of the Government to modify sufficiently the powers 
of arbitrary arrest and of interference with the Irish Press, 
granted by the Bill. Perhaps that was the simplest way of ex- 
pressing the fundamental objection felt for some of its pro- 
visions, but many who, like Mr. Bryce, entertained these objec- 
tions, preferred to give no vote on the Bill, but to reserve their 
opposition for Committee. 


Through the evening sitting of Tuesday, the afternoon 
of Wednesday, and through Thursday, was prolonged the 
debate on the motion for going into Committee on this 
Bill, Mr. Charles Russell making a very powerful speech 
against every part of the Bill, excepting only the clauses 
intended for the discovery of Secret Societies, which he 
cordially supported; and the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
while promising important modifications of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Clauses, granting no serious concessions as to 
the Irish Press Clauses, which are amongst the worst in 
the Bill. On Wednesday, Mr. Dillon produced a most 
painful impression by a very violent speech, in which 
he refused to “denounce” outrages, so long as the Govern- 
ment refused to prevent evictions, and positively defend- 
ing the “ boycotting” of evicting landlords and _ tenants 
who did not join the popular party. Oddly enough, Mr. Dillon 
assumed throughout what he and his party have usually 
cdenied,—that he possessed the power to stop the outrages by a 
popular appeal, if he only chose to use it. ‘To this speech, Mr. 
Gladstone, who pronounced it “ heart-breaking,” replied, in one 
of the finest he has ever delivered. Refusing to pour out the 
indignation and wrath which many might think that the speech 
justified, he pointed out, in words of the most eloquent 
reticence, as well as earnestness, the moral evil of justifying 
illegality, and of distinguishing between the kinds of illegality 
which were to be positively justilied, and the kinds from which the 
people were to be weaned though Mr. Dillon refused to denounce 
them. Mr. Gladstone showed that while some evictions were 
most cruel, others were most just enforcements of positive 
contracts against well-to-do and often prosperous tenants; and 
that Mr. Dillon justified punishing by what often amounted 
to ruin, those who enforced these contracts, while he virtually 
condoned the violence of cruel crimes. Mr. Dillon’s speech did 
a great deal more to turn from their purpose the English 
Liberals who desired to see the Government Bill modified, than 
any of the speeches in its favour; and, in our opinion, a great 
deal more than it ought to have done. The more Mr. Dillon 
raves, the more important it becomes not to stimulate hot- 
headed apologists for crime, by making crime seem pardonable, 
and almost patriotic. 


Mr. Parnell, who resumed the debate on Thursday, began 
with an apology for Mr. Dillon, which really came to this,— 
that by long converse with him in Kilmainham, he knew Mr. 
Dillon’s horror of outrages better than Mr. Dillon knew it him- 
self, and that Mr. Dillon had not intended to say that he would not 
denounce outrages till the Government prevented evictions, but 
that he would not denounce them till the Government prevented 
unjust evictions. He admitted very frankly that the system of 
boyeotting which he had recommended in his speech at Ennis in 
1880 had been grossly abused, and expressed what was tantamount 
to regret for that speech, though he pointed out that when the 
Lords threw out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 1880, 
the Land League had only coarse weapons at their disposal, if 
they wished to check the evictions, which were multiplying so 
fast. On the whole, Mr. Parnell’s speech was, what Mr. George 
Russell called it, in the very able and thoughtful speech which 
followed Mr. Parnell’s, evidence of “the dawning of a better 


state of mind.” 


In the rest of the debate, the speech of most interest was 
My. Trevelyan’s, which gave, on the whole, satisfaction to the 
Irish Members, by its promise not to employ the Executive 
resident magistrates who set the Police to work, in judicial 
cases; by its announcement that Major Bond’s term of office, 
which expires on July 3rd, will not be extended; and also by 
the promise not to employ the powers of the Bill against 
genuine political meetings, or against the freedom of the Irish 
P If English Liberals are but up to the mark, they will 


2 ress. 


make sure of the latter promise, by striking out the powers to 
seize and suppress Irish newspapers altogether, and limiting 
those powers to newspapers of foreign origin. Mr. Cowen’s 





. . . ii tn. 
amendment on the motion for going into Committee Was defeated 
by 344 votes against 47 (majority, 297), ~ 


The Arrears Bill, of which the second reading was carried 

Tuesday afternoon, by a majority of 112 (26 i ity 

y ai on, by a majority (269 against 157), the 
amendment having been previously negatived by a majorit of 
115 (296 against 181), was debated through a great part of 
Monday night and the afternoon sitting of Tuesday, by the 
persistence of the Tories, who when they had once carried theiy 
point of adjourning the debate, found that they had hardly any. 
thing left tosay. The truth is that they had hoped to del, 
materially the second reading of the Arrears Bill, and to pe 
back to their favourite Coercion; but when they insisted, Mr 
Dillwyn suggested to the Government to take up the Arrears 
Bill again, instead of the Prevention of Crime Bill, at the after. 
noon sitting of Tuesday; and Mr. Labouchere supporting strongly 
this suggestion, it was adopted, and the Tory policy of obstrue. 
tion received a heavy blow and great discouragement, The 
Tory attack, led by Mr. Sclater-Booth, was directed chiefly 
to maintaining that the English taxpayer ought not to 
be burdened for the discharge of Irish debts,—that is, to 
resisting the appropration of any money to arrears which 
cannot be got out of the Church Surplus Fund. But some 
of the Irish Moderates, like Mr. Shaw, for example, insisted 
with a great deal more force on the danger of demoralizing 
the Irish people by paying for them debts which they could 
afford to pay for themselves, advocated the principle of loan, 
instead of gift, and wanted to see a large extension of the Bright 
Clauses brought forward by the Government. Mr. Mulholland 
and Mr. Childers entered into a close financial discussion of 
the Church Surplus Fund and its remaining revenues, while Mr, 
Cartwright (M.P. for Oxfordshire) played the Cassandra of the 
Liberal Party, and devised English equivalents for the 
“ Opopopoi” and “ Otototoi’’ of the Greek Chorus. The Arrears 
Bill is a Bill easy to pick holes in, but not a Bill for which a 
better substitute can very easly be found. 


Lord Salisbury made what is for hima rather moderately 
bitter attack on the Government, at a Stratford meeting of the 
South Essex Conservative Registration Association, on Wed- 
nesday, his main contention being that the trouble in Irelandis 
all of Mr. Gladstone’s causing, for which he quoted the autho- 
rity of the late Mr. Burke, as reported by an Irish magistrate, 
Mr. Staples, in a letter to the Standard. Lord Salisbury 
maintained that four separate times has Mr. Gladstone 
taught the Irish people that a policy of outrages is good policy 
for them, since the Liberal party will always attempt to buy off 
outrages by political bribes. The first time was when the attack 
on Clerkenwel! Prison was made the occasion for proposing the 
Disestablishment of the Church; the second was the reward given 
to Irish violence in 1880, by the proposal of a Land Commis- 
sion ; the third was the release of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, 
in return for the promise of their support to the Liberals; and 
the fourth was the Arrears Bill, with which outrages were to be 
bought off. Lord Salisbury, after this pleasant parody on 
modern history, explained his own policy, which was to crush 
Ireland first, as the Federals crushed the Confederates, and 
then to be generous to the conquered foe. Lord Salisbury is 
sufficiently frank. We do not think that the English people will 
give him any chance of trying his specific for Irish pacification. 





Lord Justice Holker died on Wednesday morning, after being 
Lord Justice for only a few months. He is a great loss to 
English law, and probably to English justice, though his 
career as a Judge was too short to give any evidence of his 
powers. Sir John Holker was a man of remarkably independ- 
ent mind. As a politician he was an extreme Conservative, 
and even in relation to legal matters he always seemed to in- 
terpret the law,—the international law, for instance, as to the 
territoriality of British ships-of-war in relation to the slave 
who seeks the protection of our Flag in the harbours of a Power 
which recognises slavery,—in an extremely Conservative sense. 
But he wasa very able legal reformer, as his Penal Code proved ; 
and on questions like the Brallangh question, he too up 
eround far inore tenable and statesmanlike than the rest of his 
party. He is to be succeeded as Lord Justice by Sir Ch ules 
Bowen, the youngest of our Judges, and certainly one of the 
subtlest-minded amongst them. 


The Government of Russia is taking serious steps to prevent 
the further persecution of the Jews. It has issued peremptory 
orders to all Governors to use military force both in preventing 
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and punishing outrages, and has issued them in such a form as 
to secure immediate obedience. The Governor-General of Kieff, 
for example, hearing rumours of a new outbreak, has placarded a 
roclamation stating that soldiers will be used to prevent it, and 
that all offenders will be tried by court-martial. At the same 
time, orders have been issued that Jews living in the country, 
put not “settled” there, must come into the cities and 
villages, and cancelling all contracts to let them houses. The 
order will create much hardship, though its object is probably 
protection which it is easier to give in the garrisoned cities; but 
it will not affect the Jew peasants, who are considered “settled.” 
The moment is not perhaps opportusc, but the final order re- 
quired is one declaring all Jews ordinary Russians, just as we 
believe Armenians living in Russian provinces already are. 





The French Ministry has been very near a great defeat. A 
great many Members dislike M. Léon Say as Finance Minister, 
because he rigorously checks all projects of expenditure, and is 
opposed both to the purchase of the railways, and the rapid pro- 
secution of public works greatly desired by the constituencies. 
A proposal therefore, introduced on Monday, to abolish all wine 
duties, both national and municipal, and substitute extra duties 
on spirits, found so much support that it was carried by 278 to 
155. The proposal was absurdly ill-considered, as the wine 
duties, yield altogether £7,000,000 a year, and M. Léon Say im- 
mediately resigned. M. de Freycinet felt that the whole Cabinet 
was involved, and by privately informing Members of the bad 
news from Egypt, induced them to consider the consequences 
of breaking up the Ministry. They accordingly on Tuesday 
passed a vote of confidence in M. Say of the most direct 
character, by a majority of 538 to 36, and M. Say for 
the present remains. It is noted, however, that M. Say 
made three speeches against the motion of Monday, and 
was still defeated, and it is believed that he will not 
long retain power. It will be most difficult to replace him, 
and M. de Freycinet is reported sick with vexation, and not un- 
willing to resign. 


The St. Gothard Tunnel was opened for traffic on Wednesday, 
May 24th, a heavy train, conveying forty-three members of 
different Embassies and some five hundred visitors, of every 
nationality except the French, running from Lucerne to 
Milan, in twelve hours, of which at least three were spent 
en voute in feastings and ceremonials. The actual passage 
through the great tunnel occupied only twenty-five minutes. 
The tunnel binds Switzerland and Italy very closely together, 
and will, it is believed, greatly increase German influence in the 
peninsula, as it will now be possible to go from Milan to Frankfort 
without changing carriages. That, at least, is the French 
speculation. We should ourselves say that the tunnel would be 
a great convenience to traders, a great nuisance to travellers who 
enjoy scenery, and of no particular political importance. Italy 
does not love France one iota more because of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, nor are France and Germany sworn friends because you 
can travel at forty miles an hour from Paris to Metz without 
changing carriages. Propinquity creates hatred quite as 
much as friendship, and Ireland might love us, if it were in the 
Pacific. 

Lord Carnarvon, in a speech at Hanley, after strongly cen- 
suring the conduct of the Ministry in Ireland—they were 
always, he said, too late—aflirmed that “great and honoured 
names were withdrawing from their allegiance to Mr. Gladstone. 
In the club, the railway-carriage, the market-place, the same 
picture presented itself. Literature, science, the professions, 
property, education, intelligence, were all crying off from the 
Government.” That is the kind of thing said all over London, 
but where is the proof of it all? The richest Peers—Russells, 
Cavendishes, Grosvenors—actively support the Cabinet. In 
the Commons, even Lord Carnarvon would hardly deny 
that the balance of intellectual weight was on _ their 
side. As to science, it is at least equally divided. As 
to education, we venture to say that if Scotland is included, 
a clear majority of Graduates are liberal; while, as to the 
market-place, Consols are rising to unprecedented figures. Does 
Lord Carnarvon seriously believe that if the City, which is, no 
doubt, Tory—as ignorant money always is—really believed that 
“the ship of the State was about to founder,” it would send up 
all securities to their present exaggerated price? Why, Stock 
in the Bank of Ireland is selling at 319, or higher than stock 
of the Bank of England ! 





Michael Davitt on Saturday made a speech in Manchester 
marked by much ability and total irreconcilability. He denied 
that landlordism was essential to British supremacy in Ireland, 
the fact being that it was the weakest point of British rule, as 
being the one most easily attacked,—a great truth, which comes 
oddly from a Nationalist’s mouth. The Irish people, he affirmed, 
had determined to be done with landlordism; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ temporary expedient ” of fixing rent, though it might 
delay the movement, would not extirpate it. Landlord and 
tenant must be legally divorced, instead of being turned over to 
the lawyers. He believed that the Protection Bill was really 
intended to arrest the further public action of Ireland towards 
the abolition of landlordism,—an absurdity, as it cannot prevent 
the Irish electors from sending up 100 Members pledged to the 
expropriation of the soil. Mr. Davitt strongly condemned out- 
rages, but thought it unjust to charge their commission on the 
Land League, “ whose cause they had greatly injured.” Nothing 
was said of separation, but the whole speech indicates that Mr. 
Davitt seeks the establishment of a peasant proprietary, and 
believes, with Mr. Litton, that they will be hostile to any cou- 
nection with Great Britain. 

The Irish in America are making very determined efforts to 
remove Mr. Lowell. the United States Minister in London. A 
petition, signed by 100,000 Irishmen, has gone up to the Presi- 
dent, and it is believed that the whole vote of the Irish at the 
November elections will be governed by his reply. A great 
many politicians are, therefore, anxious that it should be favour- 
able; and there is a rumour that President Arthur, thoug! 
friendly to Mr. Lowell, would be glad of an excuse to send Mr. 
Frelinghuysen to London, and appoint Mr. Conkling Secretary 
of State. On the other hand, the native Americans and the 
Germans, who together outnumber the Irish by fifteen to one 
cannot endure to see their national policy subordinated to 
intrigues, and if the President yields, the Senate may disall 
nominations. Of course, Mr. Lowell's merits or demerits ! 
nothing to do with the matter. He has obeyed his instruction. 
and obtained the release of his countrymen, when a man with 
less tact would have failed. The object of the Irish is, however 
to secure as Ambassador a man without good qualities, w! 
might embroil the two countries, and so create a possibility 
rising in [reland. 














Mr. Childers has made an excellent selection for the offes of 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, in the person of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, an officer who, in various and distinguished employment 
has always risen to the level of his task, and who was jnst 
fusing a new spirit, sadly wanted, into the direction of the z 
Engineering School at Chatham, of which he has been ch 
since his return from India. Any one who wishes to under- 
stand the hostile spirit in which the older school of officers 
resist any attempt on the part of Mr. Childers to think for him- 
self, and form an intellectual and vigorous Head-au 
Staff, will see it very candidly revealed in a letter of G 
Sir L. Simmons to the Moriing Post on Monday last. Sueh a 
letter, wholly apart from the merits or demerits of Mr. Child 




















selection, is a very grave mistake. It is not for officers, however 
able or highly placed, openly to oppose the Minister of W 
who is responsible not to them, but to Parliament and the 
Crown. 

Yesterday week the resolution in favour of opening the Britis! 


Museums and other such places of quiet recreation on Sundays 
was discussed in the House of Commons, and rej k 
against 83 (majority, 125). Mr. Broadhurst oppose: 





great is the dread of a general habit of employing z 
days,—the working-classes, if polled, would at present reject 
the boon. None the less, we believe that nothing has really con- 
duced more to the happiness and the true recreation of the work- 
ing-classes than Sunday trains, which take them into the country 

to Kew and Hampton Court, for instance, on Sundays. Nor can 
any one deny that, carefully guarded, what is permitted at Kew 
might be permitted at the British Museum and the National 
Gallery. The working-classes are very jealous of the day of 
rest; but seeing that they allow railway guards and railway 

porters to work for them on Sundays, the true question is, how 
to secure the maximum of rational refreshment to the many 

consistently with the minimum of werk for the few. 


Consols were on Friday 192! to 102} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


O see a way out of the wood, we must get a little above 

the trees. The incidents of this Irish struggle are so 
numerous, have such a quality of suddenness, and are occasion- 
ally so ghastly, that they confuse men’s minds as to the 
general drift of what is going on. To-day a troublesome 
party locks legislation, to-morrow it surrenders on terms, 
next day a Cabinet Minister resigns, in a few hours a great 
crime is committed shocking alike the loyal and the dis- 
affected, every day a crime of violence is reported, and 
every one of these incidents produces a torrent of discus- 
sion, recrimination, explanation, theories, projects, and per- 
sonalities, amid which any nation but the English would grow 
furious, and even the English nation feels bewildered. These 
are, nevertheless, for all their apparent importance, only inci- 
dents in a broad stream of events which is steadily pouring on in 
acurrent defined enough to be visible even through the blinding 
spray it throws up, as it strikes on every successive obstacle. 
Owing to a series of occurrences, among which are an outburst 
of passion, the time of which is still quite unexplained, among 
the American Irish, the occurrence of a partial but long-con- 
tinued and distressing famine, the accession of a reforming 
Government, and the appearance in Ireland of a popular leader 
who accepted the tenure as his stalking-horse, the chronic agra- 
rian discontent of Ireland has developed into a social revolu- 
tion. The peasantry and their dependants, who form the bulk 
of the population, have resolved to terminate their distress 
from over-renting and their terror from insecurity in their 
farms once and for all. Being so resolved, their usual sub- 
missiveness has disappeared to such a degree, that the oldest 
landlords declare they do not know the people, and has been 
replaced by the sort of fury, developing occasionally into the 
half-irresponsible ferocity which marks Celts when they 
break, at long intervals, through the bonds of the usual. 
Partly from the influence of bad traditions, partly from a 
bloodthirsty thread in the national character, which comes 
out both here and in America, whenever Irishmen have given 
themselves the rein, and partly from an immovable historic 
prepossession that the quickest way to move the British 
Government is to menace the landlord class, the peasantry 
have accompanied their legal movement at the polls—which 
by itself, had they been a shade more united, must have 
insured them gradual success, for no Government could 
have withstood the steady voting of a sixth of all Mem- 
bers directed to a single end-—with criminal outrages against 
landlords, agents, officers of the Courts, and all pea- 
sants who seemed even by acquiescence in legal demands 
to be aiding the landlords’ side. The social revolution has 
been flecked with streaks of blood, till it has hardly been dis- 
tinguishable from social war. By a good-fortune almost un- 
paralleled in the history of Ireland, the British Cabinet has dis- 
cerned the main features of the situation, has recognised that a 
revolution is upon us, and instead of blindly and violently 
thwarting it—which could only have been done by military 
government—has tried to control it, to suggest and carry out an 
agrarian compromise, while putting down the terrorism which 
was the peasants’ weapon. The Ministry saw that blank resistance 
was impossible without civil war, they felt that steady improve- 
ment was impossible while the popular terrorism continued, and 
they have pressed on steadily towards the double end,—com- 
promise with the social revolution, extinction of the social 
terrorism. Hampered on one side by English slowness to con- 
ceive the possibility of agrarian passion, or understand any ideas 
of tenure different from their own, and on the other by the fury 
of the Irish peasantry, who, inspired at once by hatred and by 
hope, would give an old and cumbrous organisation no sufficient 
time, and having order to produce in Ireland and fury to avert 
in England, they have, with an admirable steadiness, adhered 
to their double policy,—have offered a new tenure and arrested 
agitators, swept off arrears and strengthened the law against out- 
rages, at one and the same time. They have studiously abstained 
from treating the revolution as rebellion, have, while arresting 
agitators, condemned them to nothing but light imprisonment, 
and have even eagerly, it may prove too eagerly, leaped at 
opportunities of condoning all purely political offences, even 
when the offenders had by their harangues inflamed the 
peasants’ readiness for outrage. Without making the enor- 


mous concessions to the peasants which were made under 
somewhat similar circumstances in France, in Russia, and 
in 1848 in Galicia, they have endeavoured to moderate 
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the immense movement, so that while landlordism should 
lose its offensive features, landlords should not b 

: , ould not be plundered 

while the peasantry should have a new tenure, they should nob 
escape a just debt, and while blood should not be shed the 
authors of outrages should be brought steadily back into the 
civilised reverence for law. The wisdom of their different 
steps to these ends is, of course, subject to any extent of dig. 
cussion, but of the wisdom of the ends themselves there can be 
no mistake, and still less of the tenacity with which they have 
been pursued. No Government so assailed, so hampered, ag 
well by its beneficiaries as its opponents, so tormented by 
adverse incidents, so foiled by disappointing events, ever 
marched forward more steadily to a more righteous 
goal—the reconstitution of a society thrown into the crucible 
without civil war, without revolutionary thunder-claps, ond 
without the destruction of any class at the bidding of the 
majority. The uprising in Ireland has been as general as that 
of France against the old regime; and the Government has 
partly led, partly compressed it, until comparatively it has 
been a nearly legal movement. Isolated outrages have been horri- 
ble, inexcusable, but of the servile war which might have burst 
forth at any moment, which ravaged France for twenty months, 
till the owners of the soil were expelled like criminals, there 
has not been a trace. The Irish Chateaux stand. Covering 
the country with troops, protecting not only districts but indi- 
viduals with an energy and a solicitude no other Government 
ever displayed, the Cabinet has never forgotten the social 
revolution, never lost sight of its purpose to allow it to 
realise itself, so far as is consistent with the existence of the 
State, and the paramount claim of the moral law. 

It seems to us that this has been a heroic effort, which, 
had it been made in any other country, would have attracted 
universal admiration; and it has been the more heroic, 
because of the conditions under which the Cabinet have 
worked. A British Government has no self-derived force, no. 
power of action through mere volition. It rests on no irre- 
sistible caste, can issue no decree binding because it issues it. 
Its whole power is derived from the people, and may be with- 
drawn in an hour by a single vote; its only mode of action is: 
through persuasion, addressed to the Representatives. It is 
always compelled to think before it proposes, not only of the 
right course and the best course, but of the course which a 
most prejudiced and slow-minded, though politically sensible, 
people will permit. A German Government with Ireland to 
manage could issue orders, and enforce them for twenty years with 
cold persistency ; a French Government could carry through 
a hundred “ transactions,’ without a word of serious opposi- 
tion being said. Polish Prussia was “settled” by orders, 
Britanny was tranquillised by “arrangements” such as no 
British Parliament would allow for an hour. The Cabinet had 
to make propositions immutably directed to their ends, with 
Irish Members raging because more was not done, Tory Members 
raging because so much was conceded, Liberal Members fret- 
ting because so many were repressed, and a people simmering 
outside all, hardly understanding that a Revolution could 
be in progress, not understanding how it was being met, 
fixing attention for days on this or that deplorable in- 
cident, as if it were of the essence of the matter, and kept 
firm only by faith in the character, as apart from the powers, 
of a single man, whose character for that very reason was the 
object of never-ceasing and virulent attack. The Ministry had 
to persuade six hundred minds that it was necessary to modify 
their ideas of property, while asking them, at the same 
moment, to suspend their ideas of liberty,—the ideas of property 
being ‘those on which English society is based, the ideas of 
liberty those which have made English society successful. We 
do not believe such a task was ever attempted, and it has been 
and is being so performed that, with the Social Revolution 
in full progress, there is no anarchy in Ireland, the taxes are 
paid, life goes on, and the people are slowly accepting the 
agrarian compromise, and slowly coming to see that the law 
will be too strong for them. 

But why not crush the Revolution? Because it cannot be 
done, and ought not to be done. The Irish people, any 
people, has a right to the tenure which suits its social genius, 
if only it can be obtained without the suspension of a Divine 
law. If Ireland had been alone in the world, the social revo- 
lution would, with Irishmen in the temper of 1880, have 
been carried through to the end, carried through without 
resistance—for what could 12,000 families have done ? 
—carried through on some “Night of the Fourth August,” 
by decrees “ sanctioned” by the guillotine. The business of 
Great Britain, as she governs Ireland, was to carry it out also, 
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without the revolutionary decrees, without the robbery, and 
without the guillotine. That was her duty; and as for her power, 
st did not extend to a blank refusal of the demand. If history 

roves anything, it proves that no Government in the world 
has ever enforced a tenure detested by the peasants, or ever 
finally prevented a social revolution. You may stop it for a 
moment, by enormous bloodshed, by unsparing tyranny, but 
what is the use of that? It was Stein, not a Radical, who 
ave Prussian peasants freehold ; a Czar, not a popular leader, 
who emancipated Russian serfs. There does not exist, and 

robably never existed, a Government so strong as that of 
the English in Bengal Proper, and its desperate efforts to create 
landlords in the English sense utterly failed, while the boldest 
Viceroy who ever reigned there dared not give landlords the 
right to more than their quit-rent. Insurrection can be put 
down; but how put down a social war raging in every farm, 
supported by a people you cannot kill, waged by methods as 
much beyond the action of cannon as the hail or the snow? 
You might as well try to harness deer to ploughs, as put down 
a universal resolution not to continue to cultivate as tenants- 
at-will. The Duke of Wellington was at least as determined 
aman as Lord Salisbury, and he admitted that to his King. 
A social revolution, once started with the passionate approval 
of the people, will march, as certainly and as irresistibly as a 
religious revolution. The only thing to be done is to cuta road for 
it, marching along which it need not overthrow anything in its 
path ; and above all need not clear human lives out of its way. 
It is this that the Government has done and is doing, with a 
patient, slow removal of the difficulties as they arise worthy of 
the countrymen of George Stephenson, and in his very spirit. 
“The courage which held the hill-side,”’ is what we want, 
says Mr. Goldwin Smith. Nothing of the kind. It is the 
tenacious fortitude which drives a firm road through Chat 
Moss which we want, the pertinacious skill which carries 
the canal in the air across the valley ; and that is here. The 
Government, amidst unexampled difficulties, is so dealing with 
a social revolution that it shall not overflow its banks ; and if 
here and there it misses a weak place, or here and there mis- 
judges the point of danger, or here and there gives an inch 
too much to the flood, it deserves, for its total and as yet 
wholly unfinished labour, the sympathy of every upright mind 
in the United Kingdom. 





THE IRISH PARTY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


N R. DILLON’S speech on Wednesday adds a remarkable 
I feature to the Parliamentary history of a remarkable 
party. Mr. Gladstone termed it ‘heart-breaking,” and, no 
doubt, it might easily break a statesman’s heart to find an 
honest Irishman—we all recognise Mr. Dillon’s genuine honesty 
—with the history of the last two years before him, seriously 
maintaining that the practice of “ boycotting” an Irish tenant 
for discharging his lawful debts and performing his lawful 
contracts, is legitimate and defensible. That Mr. Dillon should 
not know by this time that the mutual distrust and fear with 
which all Irish society is honeycombed are the root of the 
country’s weakness and misery,—that they not only prevent 
Ireland from gaining her full political freedom, but worse, 
still foster the wicked violence and cruelty of the class which 
understands “ boycotting” only in the grosser form of muti- 
lation and assassination, is in the highest degree deplorable. 
But we are not sure that we agree with Mr. Gladstone in 
regarding Mr. Dillon’s speech as the most “ heart-breaking ”’ 
symptom of the week. And we are quite sure that it ought 
not to alter by one jot the determination of English Liberals 
to make the new Crime Prevention Bill as consistent with true 
freedom for honest men, as they had previously determined 
to make it. To our minds, the speeches of those Irish- 
men who appear to use words much more as vehicles for 
producing the impression which for the moment they think 
requisite, on the minds either of their English opponents 
or their Irish constituents, than as representing their real 
thoughts, are more heart-breaking than even Mr. Dillon’s 
frantic speech. What we find to be the most disheartening 
element in the Irish situation is this, that we hardly ever 
really get at anything like a fixed political conviction in 
the minds of the popular Irish party,—seldom enough 
at even so ferocious a conviction as Mr. Dillon’s,—but 
only at an ever variable and incoherent body of either appeal 
or denunciation, sometimes intended to tempt, and sometimes 
toalarm, English statesmen, but never, apparently, trustworthy 
a8 expressing fixed and steady conviction. Nothing, for 


instance, was more remarkable,—more alarming to us, in its 





peculiar way,—than the sudden manner in which the 
denunciations levelled at the British Government dis- 
appeared at the time of Mr. Parnell’s visit to Paris. It 
became known that Mr. Parnell had really meditated to 
some effect on the character of that American-Fenian tyranny 
—the true source of the outrage-mongery — to which the 
Irish party were falling into more or less subjection, and that 
he preferred rather accepting reasonable terms for Ireland 
from Great Britain, than to accept the nightmare yoke of these 
American Fenians. He had no sooner made his views 
known to his colleagues, than the fierce wrath and denun- 
ciations with which Parliament had been entertained night 
after night, sank at once. Instead of being told, as we had been 
told for months, that the Tories were less vile and less dishonest 
than the Liberals, and that the names of Gladstone and 
Forster would be branded for ever as symbols of iniquity in 
Irish history, the most conciliatory appeals to the Government 
were made, and the most brilliant promises held out that, with 
a good Arrears Bill, the Irish party might see their way to 
co-operate with English statesmen in putting down the reign 
of terror in Ireland. We never entertained the least doubt that 
under the new circumstances it was both the duty and the right 
policy of the British Government to release the political suspects, 
but, nevertheless, we felt rather an increased than a diminished 
distrust of the men who, after using the language which men 
like Mr. O'Donnell, for instance, have used for the last year 
and a half, could so suddenly drop their tone to one of respect- 
ful and sympathetic appeal. Well, Mr. Parnell, at least, has not 
changed his attitude again. His language, ever since he returned 
to Parliament, has been that of a statesman ; and we infer from 
his speech on Thursday night that he now really believes 
himself to have made a profound mistake, and committed a 
serious offence against true patriotism, when he permitted him- 
self to accept the aid of the party of violence, and to wring 
justice out of Parliament, by instituting a reign of terror 
among the Irish people. Mr. Parnell’s speech yesterday 
week, in resisting the second reading of the Crime Prevention 
Bill, and his speech on Thursday in extenuation of Mr. Dillon, 
were the speeches of one who had really measured the situa- 
tion, and knew the kind of statesman with whom he was 
dealing in Mr. Gladstone. But look at the result of the 
former speech on his party? It let» loose Mr. Dillon’s 
hot-headed sympathy with that form of outrage which is the 
condition and feeder of all the more hideous forms of outrage. 
It encouraged Mr. Healy and Mr. O'Donnell, in one instance 
at least, to throw off Mr. Parnell’s leadership; it almost 
bisected the party, and left us with those Members who would 
reduce the Crime Prevention Bill to something like reasonable 
dimensions on one side, and those who would keep their popu- 
larity in Ireland by outbidding the Irish popular leader in the 
dramatic,—or shall we say the melodramatic?—violence of 
their language, on the other side. 

The great difficulty which the English people have in co- 
operating with the Irish people, is just this, that we never 
really know what the Irish extremists (who are always the 
most popular in Ireland) mean by what they say. For any- 
thing we know,—indeed, it is extremely likely,—the Irish 
extremists are using language now, just as they must have 
been using it two months ago, not to express their meaning, 
but to produce some particular calculated effect on the 
minds of their constituencies or on the minds of the 
Government. Do they really believe everything in the Irish 
Crime Prevention Bill to be as bad as they tell us, or are they 
only overacting their part to keep up their popularity in 
Ireland, and in the hope that the more wholesale their denuncia- 
tions of the measure, the better is their chance of knocking off 
its most unfortunate provisions? Wecannottell. Wedo know this 
much, that hot heads like Mr. Dillon’s,—hot heads which really 
approve the mutual tyranny and secret denunciations of one 
class against another,—certainly abound in Ireland ; and that 
agitators like Mr. O’Donnell, who will pass from one end of the 
musical scale of political emotion to the other in a night, if 
only they see their way to a political transformation scene, 
also abound in Ireland ; and that these are the sort of elements 
which make the political gauging of Irish needs almost a 
desperate matter. 

We have but one lesson to draw from the situation. Parlia- 
ment should treat this variable violence and tentative con- 
ciliatoriness of the extremist opinion, with as little emotion as 
possible ; should ignore it very much, and should try to meet 
it with as steady and invariable a temper as possible. We 
believe that everything in the new Irish Bill for the preven- 
tion of crime which is in the least sensational, is a mistake, 
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and a mistake which fosters that very evil of Irish un- 
steadiness which is at the root of the mischief. We do not 
agree with Mr. Charles Russell that the new tribunals are 
dangerous. We agree rather with Mr. Bryce that there is 
nothing of magic in trial by jury, and that Ireland is in a 
condition for which trial by jury is. in a large class of cases, 
exceedingly ill-fitted. We believe that a grave trial by ex- 
perienced men will give confidence to those who are suffering 
from outrages to tell their tale, and that gradually, though 
only gradually, the evidence which is now never forthcoming, 
because the aggrieved parties know that there will be no con- 
viction, will be forthcoming. We believe that the inten- 
tions announced by Mr. Trevelyan and the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland as to the reconstitution of the 
tribunals of summary jurisdiction, point to a very im- 
portant amendment of the Bill in that direction. And we 
believe that some of the clauses for discovering Secret Societies 
will be most useful and beneficial. But we also believe that 
if the Government do not strip this measure of its sensational 
elements, the needless threats, for instance, against public 
meetings and the Jrish Press,—for as regards the American- 
Fenian Press, they are probably quite right,—they will seriously 
impair its usefulness, by ministering to that very excitability 
and variability, and that theatrical element in Irish popular 
politics, which is at the root of the mischief. There is no need 
to strengthen the legislation against mob-meetings. The 
Government has long had, and has used, the power to prevent 
dangerous meetings. And to give the Irish the impression 
that we want to prevent reasonable political discussion, is as 
dangerous as it is unwise. So, again, there is no crime which 
the Irish Press commits which cannot be easily punished by 
the ordinary law,—though it might be necessary to try such 
offences just as it is proposed to try other acts of violence and 
terror, without a jury. To give fresh powers for seizing Irish 
newspapers, is simply to minister to the popularity of the 
party which lives upon wholesale denunciations of the 
British power. What is wanted is coolness, steadiness, 
coherence in Irish policy, and complete indifference to the 
language of the violent party. Let the Government reduce 
their Bill to dimensions in which it will no longer be a target 
for genuine constitutional criticism, and then ignore altogether 
any ravings there may be against it. But, above all, let them 
avoid being driven, by the unreasoning violence of abuse, into 
the unreasoning violence of repression. 





THE NEW DANGER IN EGYPT. 

HE news from Egypt is not pleasant. The situation there, 
always serious, because it may at any moment produce a 
rupture among the Powers, is greatly complicated by the in- 
trusion of a new element. It is evident that the naval 
demonstration has failed in its object. Arabi Pasha, though 
at first alarmed, did not on reconsideration see why he should 
be afraid of ironclads which could not shell Cairo. or why he 
should submit to demands from abroad which, justify them 
as we may, are entirely inconsistent both with the right 
of self-government which he claims for Egypt, and the right 
of the Khalif whom, as a Mussulman, he acknowledges to be 
uliimate referee. As the Powers demanded his exile for one 
year as a condition of their aid to the Khedive, Arabi, who 
has grown rich, but has had no time to remit his wealth to 
Italy, saw no hope in submission, while he did see hope ina 
quarter of which we shall presently speak. He accord- 
ingly resolved on resistance, called up the reserves, 
ordered torpedoes to be sunk in the harbour of Alex- 
andria, and appealed to the Mussulman feeling of the 
country. Adroitly availing himself of the prevalent belief 
that the Western Powers would annex Egypt, and of the 
irritation of the Khalif at their intervention, he managed to 
excite a religious enthusiasm of the most unusual kind. It is 
positively stated, and from many quarters, that the great reli- 
gious corporations who manage the “ Wakf estates "—that is, 
the estates dedicated by pious benefactors to the support of 
the priesthood, the religious charities, and the ecclesiastical 
schools, and therefore exempted from taxation—promised him 
half a million sterling, and sent him, in cash, t200,000. 
That is a sacrifice on the part of men who, though fanatic, are 
both self-seeking and greedy, which is almost unprecedented, 
except in the face of a great war, and indicates that 
Arabi, whether he represents Egyptian feeling or not, repre- 
sents Mussulman feeling very directly indeed. By pro- 
mises of promotion and a distribution of money, he secured 
the wavering Colonels, and, by the latest accounts, stands 
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ready to resist the Western Powers, and to arr : 
on the charge—an excessively serious one in am pation 
of treachery to Islam in summoning Infidels to enter aco a 
still legally belonging to the orthodox Faith. The effect 
this attitude is that Arabi controls the soldiery, the relig; Ci 
orders, and the Mussulman mob—that is, all’ the effective 
powers in Egypt except the Bedouins, who are never roseet : 
against their own interests, who have a contempt for ta “ 
Arabs like the fellaheen and their representatives and we 
have offered their spears to Tewfik, though on conditions 
which he hesitates to accept. Pharaoh thinks the Shepherds 
may prove a little too unruly. 

If Arabi stood alone, this would be a serious situation 
enough. The Fleet can do absolutely nothing, except bom- 
bard Alexandria, which would be a useless vandalism and 
cause the immediate massacre of all Europeans, and the de- 
struction of the Canal; and Arabi may hold out as against 
France and England until, at vast expense and after much 
trouble, he is actually defeated in the field. And he ma 
be holding out in the hope of very powerful assistance, it 
is firmly believed in many quarters of Cairo that he js 
secretly encouraged by the Sultan, who is almost insanely 
desirous to regain a footing in Egypt, and thereby, among 
other results, strengthen his weakened hold on Mecca, and 
many incidents in the struggle seem to warrant the belief, 
Arabi would hardly venture to face the Western Powers, unless 
sure of some support which he himself regarded as all power- 
ful. The Khedive is evidently alarmed at some intelligence 
from Constantinople, and earnestly professes a loyalty which is 
not in question. The managers of the Wakf funds would not 
have sacrificed their wealth without being quite sure that it 
would be agreeable to the Khalif, towards whom they occupy 
much the position of monks in the middle-ages towards the Pope, 
Above all, the Austrian Court, which just now has at Constanti- 
nople one sovereign preoccupation, to wheedle the Sultan out of a 
formal cession of Bosnia, would not, except to gratify the 
Sultan, be pleading daily that only Turkish troops should be 
employed to pacify Egypt. The evidence of collusion between 
Yildiz Kiosk and Arabi Pasha is strong, and if it exists the 
Sultan must intend, if his troops are employed, never to relax 
his hold upon Egypt again. He will, if France and England 
are driven to ask his aid, either refuse it except upon conditions 
fatal to the future independence of Egypt, or grant it readily ; 
and when his troops are in Cairo, rely upon Austro-German 
support not to be compelled to recall them until he pleases. 
Lord Granville and M. de Freycinet are, therefore, face to 
face with this problem. They cannot simply retire without 
openly surrendering Egypt to Arabi, and they cannot—or at 
least Lord Granville thinks so—risk the dangers of consbined 
intervention; they must, therefore, employ Turks, and yet ii 
they employ Turks, the forty years of effort by which the 
Question of Egypt has been separated from the general 
Eastern Question will have been thrown away. The 
Sultan will be master of Egypt and the Canal, and what 
is much more serious, will be able at almost any moment to 
play off France against England, and produce an_ irritation 
fatal to the only valuable alliance of either country. That 
will be a most serious position, and we do not wonder at the 
signs of irresolution which have been momentarily perceptible 
in the counsels of the Western Powers, and especially in M. de 
Freycinet’s Cabinet, where the Ministry have to dread not only 
the result, but M. Gambetta’s out-spoken denunciation of the 
whole proceeding as derogatory alike to French and 
English honour,—to French honour, because the Sultan 
is their enemy in Africa; to English honour, because our 
first object in the East has been to rescue provinces from the 
Turk, The Press is wise to imitate Parliament, and allow Lord 
Granville fair-play ; but we greatly fear that the immediate 
“ settlement” of Egypt will be the beginning of new complica- 
tions. There is only one comfort in the prospect. The Bond- 
holders, whose greed is the original cause of the whole mischief, 
will find a Turkish sentry over the Egyptian Treasury fatal to 
their hopes. 





LORD SALISBURY’S VIEW. 
i] ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Stratford on Wednesday 
d 


was not one of the virulent personal attacks which he so 
often directs against Mr. Gladstone. It is true, indeed, that 
he accuses Mr. Gladstone, on the authority of the late Mr. 
Burke, of being the author of the present chaos and confusion 
in Ireland; and that he supports that accusation by assert- 
ing that on four separate occasions Mr. Gladstone has 
taught the Irish the lesson that if they will but indulge 
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in outrages of a sufficiently dismaying character, he will 
advocate the policy of buying them off, by bringing 
in some great measure of concession to Treland. But 
that is a strictly political, not a venomous personal, indict- 
It is not like saying that Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
yanity is to be credited with all our misfortunes in Ireland, 
which Lord Salisbury has said before now. And the speech 
altogether has a more moderate tone about it, though we can 
hardly express adequately our amusement at Lord Salisbury’s 
confidence in the truth of his own arrogantly expressed and 
really most ridiculous theory about Mr. Gladstone’s arbitrary 
adoption of the Irish measures. If the late Mr. Burke really 
said to Mr. Staples, or to any one else, “* We may thank Mr. 
Gladstone” for all the confusion in Ireland, the late Mr. Burke, 
withall his fidelity to duty, must have been a very weak politician. 
Mr. Gladstone has but carried out,—and in our belief, if we were 
judging his legislation in the abstract, carried out somewhat too 
slowly and tentatively, though certainly as rapidly and as 
thoroughly as British opinion would permit,—that policy for Ive- 
land which all the more wide-minded statesmen of the world have 
been advocating for generations back, and which the Liberal party 
in England would, sooner or later, have enforced, if not on Mr. 
Gladstone, on Mr. Gladstone’s successor, if that had not been alto- 
gether too late for such reforms. Who does not know that the 
Trish Protestant Establishment had been condemned in the 
abstract, by every statesman of large mind and Liberal views, 
for the last century, at least,—that English Liberal opinion 
had been growing more and more impatient of these abstract 
condemnations and these concrete refusals to move, for ten years 
at least before Mr. Gladstone took any action in the Irish 
Church Question? This journal itself urged upon him the 
imperative duty of dealing with the Irish Church, before he 
had undertaken the task, or was known to be contemplating 
it; and we take no credit for originality in the matter, for it 
had been a common-place of Liberal opinion for years before that 
it was idle and disgraceful to go on complaining of the chronic 
Irish discontent, when no attempt was made by the Liberals 
to deal with the true popular grounds of discontent, as any large- 
minded Continental statesman would at once propose to deal 
with them. It was the decisive public opinion of the Liberal 
party—long dissatisfied and impatient with Lord Palmerst on’s 
assiduous indifference to the misgovernment of Ireland— 
which Mr, Gladstone represented, when he took up the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church in earnest ; and though we 
believe that had he refused the task, it must have been de- 
layed for some years, to the great advantage of the reyolu- 
tionary party in Ireland, it is simply childish to talk of Mr. 
Gladstone as setting on foot a movement of which he was 
only the most powerful exponent. Lord Salisbury might 
just as well say that Sir Robert Peel’s arbitrary judg- 
ment repealed the Corn Laws, though Sir Robert Peel 
yielded slowly and reluctantly to the imperious conviction of 
every sound intellect, and the universal cry of popular want. 
The truth is that there has hardly ever been a statesman of 
high class who did not lament the gross injustice of a Pro- 
testant Establishment in a Roman Catholic country, and that 
the only choice left to Mr. Gladstone was between delaying 
the removal of a gross and admitted injustice, or of re- 
moving it by one of two methods,—the levelling-up and the 
levelling-down method. We, for our parts, should have 
preferred the former. But, in the first place, the 
Roman Hierarchy had itself become very much averse to 
that method, which it looked upon as endangering the 
independence of the Catholic Church in Ireland; and next, 
the great mass of English Liberals were more profoundly pre- 
judiced against it, than even against the grievance as it stood. 
Mr. Gladstone chose the only method substantially open to 
him of rectifying an abuse against which statesmen had been 
in full ery for generations, and all sound Liberals for more 
than ten years. If he gave the diseased state of Irish opinion in 
condoning or even justifying murder, so long as it was directed 
against the British authority, as one of the clearest proofs that 
there must be something wrong in our treatment of Ireland, 
he only.said what every one else was saying, though he said it 
with infinitely more effect. It was perfectly true that the 
attack on Clerkenwell Prison and other events of the 
sort, did bring home to the English conscience the 
terrible distortion of Irish opinion, and did make us ask 
ourselyes how far the long reign of British injustice in 
Ireland was or was not liable for this distorted condition of Irish 
Opinion. But to allege that Mr. Gladstone forced Liberal 
Opinion to disestablish the Irish Church, and that he advanced 
the crimes of the disaffected Irish as his justification for doing so, 
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is to allege what the history of that time absolutely disproves. 
You might just as well say that Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington passed the Catholic Emancipation Bill of 
their own arbitrary will, and that they passed it to bribe Irish 
violence into quiet. There would be even more to be said for 
the latter assertion at least, than for the assertion that Mr. 
Gladstone wished to lull the Fenians into tranquillity. The Duke 
of Wellington admitted that he accepted Irish Emancipation in 
order to prevent civil war, and contended that that was a good 
reason for accepting it, —an admission which the Marquis of Salis- 
bury would, we suppose, characterise as pure weakness, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not pretend that he disestablished the Irish Church 
to prevent civil war. He declared that he disestablished it 
to remove a legitimate ground of rancour and mutual hatred, 
which the Liberal party had long regretted, and wholly declined 
to justify. 

To speak of Mr, Gladstone as the arbitrary author of the 
Land policy of the Government is even more ridiculous. Lord 
Salisbury hardly appears to be aware of the very strong 
language in which the Devon Commission, nearly forty years 
ago, warned the country of the impending danger, and insisted 
that if not removed, it might soon be too late to remove it. But 
those who think Mr. Gladstone primarily reponsible for promot- 
ing the Irish Land policy of the Government, and for pushing it 
to extremes—he really was far too tentative in his Bill of 1870 
—would do well to study the remarkable words of the 
Devon Commission :—‘ Landowners do not appear to be 
aware of the peril which threatens their property, and 
which must increase every day that they defer to establish 
the rights of their tenants on a definite and equitable basis. 
They do not pereeive that the present Tenant-right of Ulster 
is an embryo copyhold, which must decline in value to the 
proprietor in proportion as the practice becomes confirmed, 
because the sum required by the outgoing tenant must regu- 
late absolutely the balance of gross produce which will be left 
to meet the payment of rent. They do not perceive that the 
disorganised state of Tipperary, and the agrarian combination 
throughout Ireland, are but a methodised war to obtain the 
Ulster tenant-right, or that an established practice not only 
may, but must, erect itself finally into law; and any one who 
will take the pains to analyse this growing practice, will soon 
perceive how inevitable that consequence must be in the 
present case, unless the practice itself be superseded by a sub- 
stitute that shall put the whole question on a sound, equitable, 
and invigorating basis.’ Lord Devon was not an extreme 
politician; but his Commission uttered the solemn warning 
which we have just extracted nearly forty years ago,—a 
solemn warning which neither Irish landlords nor British 
statesmen obeyed, till Mr. Gladstone commenced the Land 
reform in 1870. How, with these facts within his knowledge, 
Lord Salisbury can venture to place upon Mr. Gladstone the re- 
sponsibility of rashly and hastily consummating a revolution of a 
novel and superfluous kind, we cannot pretend to understand. 
The only sound criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s measures is that they 
came too late for the good which, if they had but been twenty 
years earlier, they might really have achieved. Mr. Gladstone 
was before the men of his time in relation to Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, the men of his time, of whom Lord Salisbury is 
one of the most conspicuous, were so hopelessly behind him, 
that he found it impossible to pass as preeautionaiy legislation, 
measures which when passed as remedial legislation must 
necessarily produce but a tardy and inadequate effect. 





RURAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


HE plan just sanctioned by the Government of In lia for 
the “extension of self-government” throughout the 
Empire, and described in a long telegram to the Times, 
is not politically quite so important as some of our con- 
temporaries suppose; but it is a step forward, and is marked 
by an admirable tone of confidence in the people. Very few 
Governments situated like that of India—very few Govern- 
ments, that is, essentially absolute and resting on foreign 
bayonets—would care deliberately to foster political life 
among the millions committed to their care, or would wish 
to increase the means of developing an opinion not neces- 
sarily friendly. They would think, if they abstained 
from repression and investigated serious grievances, they 
had done all that it was prudent to attempt, and 
would discourage movement, especially political movement, 
coming from below. The Government of India, how- 
ever, whatever its faults, is absolutely honest in its wish 
to elevate the people, and reads its duty differently, 
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and avowedly ‘as a means of political education ” has autho- 
rised, or rather ordered, the creation of hundreds of municipal 
bodies, one for every subdivision within the settled provinces 
of the Empire. These bodies, according to the scheme laid 
down by Sir Ashley Eden for Bengal, which will, we imagine, 
be the model, are to consist of notable natives, sometimes nomi- 
nated, sometimes appointed by co-optation—a compromise 
which will probably become frequent—sometimes elected, 
according to the intellectual condition of the district; but 
always chosen for their representative character, and always 
treated as honourable persons, whom the Government 
and the officials will address with respect, and by titles 
which, in India, are greatly desired. They will be 
subject to the orders of District Boards, and to at least 
as much control as is exercised in England by the Local 
Government Board; but they are to possess an initiative in 
most matters of local administration. They are to control 
the local highways, ferries and pounds, the State rest-houses, 
the management of primary and, in part of secondary, educa- 
tion, the medical dispensaries, the non-religious charities, and 
generally all matters connected with the sanitation of villages 
and towns. They will receive and distribute the highway rate 
or “cess,” the ferry funds—sometimes considerable—the' re- 
ceipts from the pounds,—which, owing to local circumstances, 
are of some amount, strayed cattle, among a people of minute 
properties, being serious nuisances—the grants for educa- 
tion, and generally all miscellaneous moneys accruing from 
local dues; while the Government itself will grant from 
£500 to £1,000 a year to each Board, for the payment of 
establishments. Their resolutions on matters within their 
functions will be as operative as municipal bye-laws, and the 
agents of Government will, whenever possible, support them 
with their whole authority. 

These are humble duties and limited powers and tiny re- 
sources, but the plan involves, nevertheless, certain very con- 
siderable results. In the first place, natives of standing are 
encouraged and, indeed, adjured to meet frequently—their 
travelling expenses are paid—to discuss affairs, to intervene in 
affairs, and generally to make themselves as important and useful 
in their districts as they can. Invisibility and submission are no 
longer to be their highest virtues, They acquire a legal posi- 
tion, from which they can express opinions, make themselves 
felt by Magistrates, and take a certain lead among the popula- 
tion of their districts. They, in fact, acquire rights, however 
limited, and become corporations, however checked ; and in 
those two facts lies always the possibility, at all events, of a 
progressive political life. Once organised, the Boards will in- 
tluence opinion on all subjects discussed within their districts, 
and such opinion, once ascertainable, though it may be over- 
ridden, cannot be disregarded. If the Boards work, moreover, 
their attributes are certain to be increased. The Government 
does not desire to limit, but to expand their powers ; all 
manner of local functions may be committed to their charge, 
particularly an inspecting authority over village police ; and 
the Government expressly sanction, though they do not, as yet, 
enjoin, the use of the principle of election in the choice of 
the members of the Boards. In principle, in fact, everything 
which the Liberal Government at home intends to concede to 
ratepayers in English counties is conceded to ratepayers in 
Indian districts, who have hitherto, even in local affairs, been 
governed almost entirely from above. The practice may be- 
come liberal only by degrees, but the right is frankly conceded, 
if only the people like to take it up. 

The experiment is one of great interest, and we do not see 
why it should not succeed. The notion of political danger 
may be put aside, as purely imaginary. Governments are not 
overthrown because it is made a little easier to know what 
their subjects think ; nor do natives, when they mean mischief, 
discuss insurrection in town-halls. There is more danger in 
the assemblage of Hindoos at a temple of Hunooman or 
of Mussulmans at a great Mosque than in any possible 
gathering of local notabilities. The danger is rather 
from inertia than violence. A good many Anglo-Indians 
think self-government useless from the “apathy” of the 
people, but that apathy is principally the result of our 
own system of ruling exclusively from above. Indians are not 
apathetic about village affairs, they have been accustomed for 
ages to governing Committees, in large affairs and small— 
they call the former Durbars, and the latter Punchayets—and 
it is a little ridiculous to assume that the men who not only 
built Benares, but governed Benares for a thousand years, 
must necessarily make muddles of their own municipal 
affairs, So far from being stupid, they are often men of 





remarkable administrative power, they constantly do most of 
the work for which Europeans obtain the credit, and the 
know what they want as definitely and clearly as any popula, 
tion in Lancashire or the West Riding. The only real doubt 
is whether, in such a day of small things, their leaders will 
exert themselves, and upon this the evidence is distinctly in 
their favour. The Supreme Government declares that the 
take an interest in local affairs, and the Lieutenant-Governc, 
of Bengal quotes from a Report by the Commissioner of Burd- 
wan the following curiously suggestive paragraphs :— 


“Tn some parts of the Serampore subdivision, there are very large 
and populous villages, among the inhabitants of which are ne. 
gentlemen of high intelligence and business habits. Some are Fares 
officers of Government, others are pleaders and merchants, who go 
daily to their places of business in Calcutta. These gentlemen have 
undertaken the office of punchayet [representative committee] 
under the Village Chowkidari Act, [Police Act] and finding a 
very great demand and necessity for sanitary improvements 
in their villages, have availed themselves of the influence 
acquired by their appointment to induce the villagers to subscribe 
for such purposes. They have built culverts, made roads, and drained 
dirty places,—all with funds freely contributed by the villagers, 
No possibility of oppression exists, as the villagers, from daily con. 
tact with the outer world, are far too well aware of their rights to 
permit themselves to’be oppressed. 

“ Here and there a refractory villager refuses to subscribe, or can- 
not be induced to sacrifice some little corner of his holding for the 
purpose of making a drain, or refuses to put a stop to some nuisance 
which is offensive to his neighbours, on the ground that the pun- 
chayet has no legal authority. The subdivisional officer, Mr. Car- 
stairs, has in all cases supported these enterprising punchayets in 
every legal manner; but both he and they feel that some authority 
from Government is necessary, to enable them to carry out the wishes 
of the majority. They donot wish to be made into municipalities, or 
even unions, not being prepared to bear the burden or undergo the 
labour involved in maintaining municipal institutions. All that ig 
necessary is that some addition should be made to the Village Chow- 
kidari Act, or a chapter added to the Municipal Act.” 


All those referred to are Natives; and what could English ” 


gentlemen, without public functions or any funds beyond small 
subscriptions, do more? We believe they will show great 
energy, as well as much liberality, and will gradually teach 
Government how to overcome the two grand difficulties in the 
way of quasi-independent communal government in India. 
One of these is the native aversion to the English method of 
election. Indians do not like or understand a system which, as 
they think, does not bring the real notabilities of the district 
to the front, the men who are now self-elected. They feel 
a good deal of distrust of official enumerators, they hate 
signing their names, and they dread the pressure which 
may be applied to them when acting so individually. Their 
own method is virtually co-optation, subject to popular approval 
or election in the form used in English public meetings, 
which gives them a sense of security lacking in our more elaborate 
methods of proceeding. We do not doubt, however, that the 
prominent Indians could point out methods which would 
work, and the Government shows the greatest desire not to be 
pedantic, but to accept any one whom the district accepts as 
actually representative. If the people approve a man, and are 
willing to obey him, the method of selecting him does not 
much matter, and nobody in an Indian sub-district doubts as 
to who leads. Sir Ashley Eden, moved by some apprehension 
which we do not quite follow, does, indeed, suggest that the 
members of Boards should be taxpayers of a certain amount, 
a rule which in the small towns would often strike out the 
most influential citizens,—in the district, for example, 
from which he takes his illustration, the most representative 
person during the Mutiny was a butcher; but the local 
officials, if they see cause, will gradually set aside that rule. 
The second, and far the most serious difficulty, is the raising of 
a local-government revenue. It is excessively difficult to 
trust local boards with any power of taxation. Natives will 
never voluntarily impose direct taxes, and their ideas about 
indirect taxation are so alien from those of Europe, tend so 
completely towards transit duties and bazaar taxes, that the 
Government is rarely able even to give them a trial. Still, if 
the native representatives want money, they may ultimately 
advance some practicable suggestion—for example, they could 
work a local “abkaree” or liquor-tax system, or a licence 
system, with a severity we dare not try—and if they do, the 
gain to the cause of good government could not be overrated. 
They are, too, very generous. A well-to-do native is in this 


matter not like a Frenchman, but more like an American, - 


that is, when inclined, he will give very liberally indeed, 
and in a land of cheap labour the sums required to secure con- 
siderable progress, especially in sanitary matters, are not very 
enormous, We incline to believe the scheme will work, and it 
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is, at all events, evidence that the Government wishes the people 
to take into their own hands as much power as it can safely 
part with. Whether a hundred local Boards could ultimately 
elect a Provincial Board with some powers of legislation, or, 
at least, of authoritative deliberation, is another question, but 
we are not altogether without hope. The unofficial representa- 
tive bodies that exist in Bengal have not effected much, but it 
is notable that they do reflect, sometimes with almost painful 
accuracy and clearness, the opinion of those who elect them. 
That is at least one condition of representation which is secured. 





THE ENRAGHT CASE. 


T is not always easy to understand the policy pursued by 
the Ritualist party in the Church of England. We are 

not now thinking of their refusal to recognise the judgments 
of the Temporal Courts, even when these judgments have 
reference to the conditions on which the temporalities of a 
benefice may be enjoyed. Their attitude in this respect is at 
least intelligible. They hold views as to the position of the 
Church of England towards the State which, if they were 
well founded, would justify them in resisting the action of 
the Temporal Courts as an unwarranted intrusion upon sacred 
things. What is strange is the affection which the Ritualists 
show forthe very Courts whose jurisdiction they deny. When 
once a suit has been instituted against a Ritualist incumbent, 
it turns up in one tribunal after another, as though the 
defendant were loth to lose sight of the puzzled faces of secular 
Judges confronted by points of ecclesiastical ceremonial. If the 
Temporal Courts have no jurisdiction in spiritual matters, why 
apply to one of them to upset the decree of another? The case of 
“ Enraght v. Lord Penzance and John Perkins” is an example 
of this common tendency. Mr. Perkins, being at that time 
Churchwarden of Mr. Enraght’s parish, and acting in his 
official capacity, accused his Vicar of fourteen separate Eccle- 
siastical offences, and among others of having worn, or per- 
mitted to be worn, an alb, a chasuble, and a biretta. Lord 
Penzance decided that Mr. Enraght had committed all the 
fourteen offences charged against him, and admonished him to 
abstain from them, “ and also from all practices, acts, matters, 
and things of the same or a like nature.” Mr. Enraght, of 
course, took no notice of this monition, and by-and-by he 
was inhibited, on account of this disobedience, from perform- 
ing any service or exercising cure of souls within the diocese. 
Mr. Enraght went on performing service as usual, and was there- 
upon pronounced guilty of contumacy, and committed to prison. 
Mr. Enraght then applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
awrit of Habeas Corpus, and for a writ prohibiting Lord 
Penzance from proceeding further in the matter of the inhi- 
bition. The Court of Queen’s Bench rejected both applica- 
tions, and the case was then carried to the Court of Appeal. 
There Mr. Enraght was partially successful, for he got his 
discharge from custody. But he did not succeed in getting 
the inhibition set aside, and considering the nature of the plea 
set out, we can feel neither surprise nor regret that he failed. 
It seems that besides the fourteen unlawful acts of which Mr. 
Enraght had been guilty in the performance of divine service, 
he had also committed a fifteenth. Besides wearing an alb, a 
chasuble, and a biretta, he had also worna stole. When the 
application was made for an inhibition, the promoter forgot 
that no mention had been made of the stole in the earlier 
stages of the case, and Lord Penzance forgot it too. The 
consequence was that the inhibition was issued on the ground, 
not only that Mr. Enraght had disobeyed the monition by 
wearing a biretta, but also on the ground that he had dis- 
obeyed the monition by wearing a stole. The practised in- 
genuity of Mr. Arthur Charles and Mr. Walter Phillimore at 
once seized upon this supposed flaw, and it has been repeatedly 
and gravely contended on behalf of Mr. Enraght that a moni- 
tion to abstain from unlawful vestment A, and “from all 
practices of the same or of a like nature,” is not disobeyed 
by wearing unlawful vestment B. The Court of Appeal 
decided that whether a stole was or was not “of the same 
or of a like nature” with a biretta was a question within 
the discretion of the Judge, so that even though another 
Court might be of opinion that Lord Penzance had failed to 
make a proper distinction between the two vestments, it 
ought not to set aside the inhibition pronounced by him. 
Mr. Enraght then carried his case to the House of Lords, 
and on Monday, Lord Blackburn, Lord Watson, and Lord 
Bramwell dismissed his appeal, with costs. Lord Blackburn’s 
judgment not only confirms the view of Lord Penzance’s dis- 
cretion taken in the Court below, bat points out that even 





if Mr. Enraght was wrongly inhibited for disobeying the 
monition by wearing a biretta, “* he has committed at least 
five complete, separate acts of disobedience, any one of which 
would have justified an order to inhibit for the full period of 
three months.” 

It seems to us that by prosecuting appeals of this frivolous 
character, the Ritualists simply damage their own cause. Their 
strength lies in the contention that they have been forbidden 
to perform divine service in a way which they think right, 
and which their congregations like, in deference to objections 
raised by another party in the Church, which is itself left per- 
fectly free to perform service in the way which its members 
think right, and which its congregations like. While upon all 
other matters the limits of toleration in the Church of Eng- 
land have been steadily growing wider, the limits of tolera- 
tion as regards ceremonial have of late years been immensely 
narrowed. This contention stands altogether apart from any 
disputes as to the jurisdiction of the Temporal Courts or as to 
the technical correctness of any particular decision. It is 
equally valid, whether you regard Lord Penzance as a lawful 
Ecclesiastical Judge, or as an interloper who holds his place 
by the wicked connivance of the Archbishops. It is equally 
valid, whether you view the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as a proper Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical 
Causes, or hold that these causes ought to be decided by a purely 
spiritual tribunal. But though the force of the contention is 
not abated by the line taken by the Ritualists, it is certainly 
obscured. Instead of presenting themselves in what we 
honestly believe to be their true character—a party pleading 
for legal toleration in the Established Church—they appear 
as mere quibblers, desperately catching at every tuft of legal 
grass that can by possibility delay their descent into the abyss 
of submission or deprivation. This is not a happy light fora 
religious party to be seen in, and these multiplied resistances 
to decrees which, after all, do but carry out the existing law, 
are not calculated to help the Ritualists in getting the exist- 
ing law altered. What we are more concerned, how- 
ever, to urge is, that though the Ritualists are ill-advised 
in the line they have themselves chosen to follow, the 
force of their plea for toleration is not thereby diminished. 
The politician, as such, has no business to have any 
opinion as to the relative merits of one party or another in 
the Established Church. The work that he has to do—sup- 
posing him to think that the maintenance of a religious 
Establishment is, for whatever reason, a good thing for the 
country—is simply to see that no party is driven out from it. 
Sometimes this work is done for him by the Courts of Law. 
The judgment of the Privy Council in the Gorham case kept 
a place for the Evangelical party in the Church; the judg- 
ment of the same tribunal in the Bennett case kept a place 
for the Ritualist party in their character of teachers, If the 
judgment in the Ridsdale case had kept a place for the Ritual- 
ists in their character of performers of divine service, there 
would have been no need for the politician to intervene. But 
the effect of the Ridsdale judgment must, in the end, be the 
same as the effect of the Gorham and Bennett judgments 
would have been, if they had gone the other way. Mr. 
Gorham’s deprivation must have driven out the Evangelicals, 
Mr. Bennett’s deprivation must have driven out the Sacra- 
mentalists; and now, Mr. Green’s deprivation must, if pushed 
to its legitimate consequences, drive out the Ritualists. That 
is a result which all who care for the maintenance of the Esta- 
blished Church, and wish, ecclesiastically speaking, to leave 
things as they are, will desire to prevent by every means in their 
power; and no amount of unwisdom on the part of the 
Ritualists, however provoking it may be to those who wish to 
befriend them, ought to blind politicians to the importance of 
the question really at stake. 








THE WEAKNESS OF ASSASSINATION. 
W* all recognise, we suppose, as matter of fact, that 

Assassination is becoming a very potent influence in 
human affairs—this week, for example, the Czar’s coronation is 
suspended, for fear of assassins—but we all rather shrink 
from looking the subject in the face. We all dislike to believe, 
or even to imagine, that so great a crime could even temporarily 
be successful, and are apt to thrust that suggestion aside, as if 
it in some way impugned either the ascendancy or the benevol- 
ence of the Divine government. Disagreeable facts, however, 
sometimes require examination, and we see no more reason why 
the social danger from assassination should not be discussed, 
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than the social danger from brigandage, or any other form of 


criminal attack upon the general welfare. It may be that 
assassination, as recently developed, is an even more formidable 
crime than Continental statesmen believe, and they hold that it 
threatens the very continuance of existing civilisation. We 
are unable to resist an impression that, under certain given 
conditions, some of which appear in some countries to 
exist, the practice of assassination might become a dissolv- 
ing force of most terrible influence on society. Suppose, 
for example, an Association to exist which had declared war 
upon a particular dynasty. If that Association could keep 
itself red-hot for a certain period, and possessed a considerable 
number of devoted followers, who would face execution as 
Russian assassins do, or who were indifferent to suicide, it is 
perfectly conceivable that that dynasty might perish, and with 
it the political organisation of which it is the symbol and the 
centre. In at least three countries of Europe at this moment— 


Russia, Germany, and Spain—the dynasty may be considered | 


an essential and vital part of the political fabric. Many ob- 
servers suppose—we do not—that all these conditions now 
exist in Russia; and they certainly might conceivably have 
existed in France, during the last great persecution of the 
Huguenots. Suppose those persecuted sectaries, many of whom 
were fanatics, to have extirpated the House of Bourbon, which, 
at the time of the Edict of Nantes, was not exceedingly 
numerous, would not all organization in France have been in 
serious danger ? Or suppose, what is quite supposable, that a Red 
Trish society, altogether beyond the reach of religious influence, 
steadily and persistently murdered the rulers sent to Ireland ; 
would not society, in its horror, and rage, and fear, be nearly 
or wholly reduced to anarchy ? We can imagine a succession 
of such events as the murder of Lord F. Cavendish producing 
such bewilderment, such outbursts of rage and fear, that the 
social system for the time could not go on, and would be sus- 
pended, as it has sometimes been in a besieged city, or a country 
under stress of famine. Hither the governing persons would 
be affected by fear till they could not govern, or their energies 
would be so directed to self-defence that government for any 
other purpose would be a phrase, or they would so resort to 
terror that the population would be driven to efforts of resist- 
ance or evasion, which of themselves would produce anarchy. 
It would be impossible in a country so visited to plan 
anything, to carry out any policy, to be sure of any agent, 
to do anything, except devise new and ever new methods 
of defence. Political life would he as much suspended as dur- 
ing an invasion, and in most instances, owing to the violent 
hatreds that would be generated, social life would be suspended 
also. We do not suppose there was much of either during the 
time the Anabaptists were ruling Leyden, when, assuming the 
correctness of very hostile accounts, “ political” murder was a 
daily, almost an hourly event. Society was resolved into its 
elements, and had that strange scene continued, must inevitably 
have perished, or have been transmuted into some previously 
unimaginedform. Itis a disagreeable speculation, but the exist- 
ing condition of affairsin Russia is only divided by a thin partition 
from the anarchy which we have supposed might arise; and 
we want to know what the guarantee is that this partition will 
never be thrown down. It is by no means easy, unless we 
simply say that Providence has apparently fixed a limit to 
social as well as to physical disturbance, to answer that ques- 
tion satisfactorily. We might have done so twenty years ago, 
by alleging that though the individual assassin might exist, a 
society of assassins could not, that no considerable number of 
men could be found with the adequate wickedness, adequate 
motive, and adequate resources. Recent experience, however, 
is not favourable to that argument. The Nihilism which uses 
the bullet has now existed seven years in Russia, and is to all 
appearance as strong as ever; and there is nothing in Russia, 
except the Russian power of self-sacrifice—or rather, not to 
misuse that grand word, of self-compression—which separates it 
by any vast interval from any other country. The tendency 
everywhere for extremists to reject all religious belief, tends 
decidedly to increase all the crimes which may be described as 
those of conscienceless fanaticism ; while there has occurred, 
from some cause or another, perhaps from the spread of dis- 
belief, and a consequent relaxation in the check of opinion, 
a visible decline in the fear of punishment. If such 
a society can work unbroken for seven years, why not 
for seventy; and if it can secure one efficacious agent every 
quarter, why not one a month, or one a week? What 


| guarantees us against assassination becoming the most terrible 
of all anarchical forces, as fatal to progress as party-feeling ha, 
been in many of the States of Spanish America, where noth : 
advances, because nothing of the political kind ever gives 
the assurance that it will last ? 


ing 
men 
We confess, and it is a very disagreeable confession to make 
that we do not perceive, with any certain sense of perception, 
where the guarantee is. It is certainly not to be found in terror, 
Breaking on the wheel has been tried, and no more secured the 
Kings who were the old marks for the assassin, than burning 
secured the Spanish Inquisitors against heresy. It is scarcely 
to be found in watchfulness, or the Czar would be secure; 
while the armour of innocent conduct is made ridiculous 
by the last assassinations in Ireland. No one even of those 
who killed him can have thought that Lord F. Cavendish 
was not, as regarded Ireland, an innocent man. One can detect 
a security, no doubt, in the absence of profit, the certainty that 
political murder, however successful, or unpunished, or per- 
sistent, can never produce anything but anarchy, never act 
except as a kind of brutal veto upon action. Nobody can be 
forced to do anything by killing him; nor can a country, 
though it may be frightened out of a course of action, be 
frightened into one. Its instinct is to do exactly what 
assassins do not desire; to be more harsh instead of less harsh, 
more fierce instead of less so. Assassination can produce only 
a negative result ; but then, may not that be the very object? The 
Nihilists used to say that anarchy was their object, and though 
we see reason to believe they have departed from that theory, still, 
while it lasted, and was true, it would explain persistence till 
the end was attained. Or might not the motive be hatred, per- 
petually renewing itself, for some undying thing? The Irish 
Reds say that this is their motive, hatred of Britain; and it is cer- 
tain that the Casarist hatred of the Christian Church, which pro- 
duced what were virtually assassinations, lasted, withintervals of 
quiescence, for nearly two hundred and fifty years. That hatred, 
burning up to the massacre-point, existed, though not continu- 
ously, from Nero to Diocletian. Continued unproductiveness 
would daunt assassins, however extreme, in the long-run, if 
they sought political change; but not if they sought only 
a revenge the provocation to which never died. Experi- 
ence shows that there is a certain security in the diffi- 
culty with which a company of men keep up enthusiasm, 
or hatred, or bloodthirstiness to the same height on the 
immoral barometer. Some of them are sure to hate more than 
others, and in such cases hatred is sure to break out within the 
Society itself, one stratum pronouncing another stratum tepid 
or mad; and as there is no means of securing victory save 
murder, the less enraged would kill out the more enraged 
remorselessly. The French Terrorists, who were very nearly 
assassins, though most of them were possibly unconscious of 
their own impulses, perished in that way, and at last slaughtered 
one another out, the revolters having no intention of putting 
the Terror down. Itis stated, and there seems some evidence 
for it, however imperfect, that once or twice Russian Terrorists 
have shrunk from too much sacrifice of the innocent—com- 
paratively merciful men having, for instance, objected to 
interrupt the coronation of Alexander III. with showers of 
bombshells, which would have killed a thousand innocent, for 
one who, even in the minds of the throwers, was guilty—and 
a difference of that kind might easily lead to war within the 
Society itself. It did lead, according to certain telegrams, to the 
warning of the Czar in such a form that his coronation is 
postponed sinedie. The difference of degree in hate does not, 
however, always occur, the tendency of such a society being 
to winnow itself; and, on the whole, the best security we can 
think of is that special forms of crime, and especially blood- 
thirsty crime, approximate in their symptoms to diseases, and 
like acute diseases, appear after perceptible periods of time 
to exhaust themselves. Men’s minds will not remain 
at a certain height, either of grandeur or criminality, for more 
than a certain period, and a society of assassins continuously 
prepared to assassinate is as impossible as a society continuously 
prepared to lead forlorn-hopes. That source of security is, how- 
ever, a feeble one, and we are forced to end as we began, with a 
doubt whether, except in the government of a Divine Pro- 
vidence, there is any clear security against the rise of assassins, 
in spite of the horror of a world, to a distinct and great disturb- 
ing power in political affairs. National hatred, class hatred, 
religious hatred, have repeatedly so risen; and at the root of 
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| 
assination lies hatred, even if it be ouly hatred of all good | 
oak It is a melancholy prospect for this generation. | 





THE WEAK SIDE OF WORDSWORTH. 
“PF we want to secure for Wordsworth his true rank as a 
poet,” says Mr. Arnold, with his usual critical dis- 
crimination, “ we must be on our guard against the Words- 
worthians.” But ought we, or ought we not, to be on our guard 
against so cultivated and shrewd a critic and woman of the 
world as Mrs. Oliphant, who, in her literary history of England, 
from the end of the last century to the close of the first 
quarter of the present century, gives us a very interesting 
chapter on the authors of the “ Lyrical Ballads ?” Is she, too, 
jn this sense a Wordsworthian, or the reverse? Is she, 
too, in league with Wordsworthians to lay stress upon 
the points on which Wordsworth is weakest, and to ignore 
many of those on which he is strongest? Certainly, Mrs. 
Oliphant believes herself to be amongst the discriminat- 
ing few who can magnanimously consent “to lose both 
‘Excursion’ and ‘ Prelude,’ rather than consent to part with the 
‘Leechgatherer,’ and that great Ode which also belongs to these 
peaceful, prefatory years,” who can speak with something like 
dread of “ the waste of sonnets,” of which she would desire to 
save only about “a dozen” from absolute oblivion. She 
speaks loftily of Peter Bell as mere “dullness and failure,” though 
she admits it to be fitted with a powerful and striking prelimi 
nary sketch of the wandering vagrant himself. She lays it 
down that “ Laodamia perhaps shows none of the character- 
istic qualities of Wordsworth.” She gently depreciates 
the “Prelude,” his poem on the growth of his own mind, 
and hushes up the “Excursion” with a compassionate 
judgment of “long, monotonous, and unequal,” describing it as 
a composition which, “ though it contains many passages of the 
noblest poetry,” contains only “here and there a note to which 
theheart could respond.” Taking this entirely un- W ordsworthian 
view of Wordsworth, as Mrs. Oliphant does, we were certainly 
prepared to find her more fully alive to Wordsworth’s true 
weakness than, as a matter of fact, she seems to us to be. 
She is, indeed, not at all disposed to cast in her lot with 
those “bold, bad men,” to use Mr. Arnold’s happy phrase, 
who quote the dullest passages from Wordsworth at Social- 
Science Associations, and use him to make enlightenment 
soporific, and even a poet’s “moral being” leaden. Mrs. Oliphant 
is painfully conscious of Wordsworth’s want of humour, 
of his rather “solemn egotism,” and of his undeniable dis- 
position to preach; and, so far, she may be trusted not 
to guide the unwary student to the flat passages in 
Wordsworth, of which discriminating critics well know that 
there are but too many. But while it is plain enough that Mrs. 
Oliphant looks at Wordsworth with the shrewd, bright eye of 
avery keen literary taste, and that anything which she does 
speak well of is sure to be fairly good of its kind, we are 
unable to trust her judgment in the criticism of Words- 
worth’s weak side. Mrs. Oliphant, in her criticism of 
Wordsworth, is at bottom the woman of society. She is 
not only a little ashamed of Wordsworth’s want of humour, 
of his almost pedantic simplicity, of the great weight of his 
moralities, of his earnest disposition to improve the occasion,— 
in all which she is quite right,--but she is disposed to direct 
attention as much as possible away from anything that can give 
rise to ridicule. She even seems to “ give place by subjection ” 
to the critics of Lord Jeffrey’s type, who, though they detected 
truly where some of Wordsworth’s weaknesses lay, were so 
absorbed in wonder at the baldnesses which they exposed, as 
to miss altogether the distinguishing traits of power in the 
poems of which they had laid bare the weakness. In 
fact, Mrs. Oliphant seems to us not only quite guiltless of 
being a Wordsworthian in Mr. Arnold’s sense, but hardly enough 
of a Wordsworthian in any true sense, to appreciate perfectly 
either the great strength of Wordsworth, or his chief weakness. 
For instance, when she speaks of the “ Anecdote for Fathers” 
as one of the poems in the “Lyrical Ballads’ which indicated 
Wordsworth’s true power, she seems to us to go sadly astray, 
selecting rather one of those poems which, under some lighter and 
more playful form, Cowper might have given us, and given us 
better than Wordsworth, than one which struck in any sense the 
key-note of Wordsworth’s genius. This poem, headed, in its 
later editions, with the quotation, “ Retine vim istam, falsa enim 
dicam, si coges,” in other words, “Don’t press heavily on me, 
for I shall only give you false replies, if you do,” is as follows :— ! 








“ ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS. 
I have a boy of five years old; 
His face is fair and fresh to see ; 
His limbs are cast in beanty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we strolled on our dry walk, 
Our quiet home all full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 

As we are wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
Our pleasant home when Spring began, 
A long, long year before. 


A day it was when I could bear 

Some fond regrets to entertain ; 

With so much happiness to spare, 

I could not feel a pain. 

The green earth echoed to the feet 

Of lambs that bounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From sunshine back to shade. 

Birds warbled round me—every trace 

Of inward sadness had its charm; 

‘ Kilve,’ said I, ‘ was a favoured place, 
And so is Liswyn farm.’ 

My Boy was by my side, so slim 

And graceful in his rustic dress! 

And, as we talked, I questioned him, 

In very idleness. 

‘ Now tell me, had you rather be,’ 

I said, and took him by the arm, 

‘On Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea, 
Or here at Liswyn farm ?’ 

In careless mocd he looked at me, 

While still I held him by the arm, 

And said, ‘ At Kilve I’d rather be 

Than here at Liswyn farm.’ 

‘ Now, little Edward, say why so; 

My little Edward, tell me why.’— 

‘TI cannot tell, I do not know.’— 

‘Why, this is strange,’ said I; 

‘For, here are woods, and green hills warm : 
There surely must some reason be 

Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.’ 

At this, my Boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply ; 
And five times to the child I said, 

‘Why, Edward, tell me why ?” 

His head he raised—there was in sight, 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded Vane. 

Then did the Boy his tongue unlock ; 
And thus to me he made reply : 

‘ At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
And that’s the reason why.’ 

O dearest, dearest Boy! my heart 

For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 

Of what from thee I learn.” 


That is a pretty little poem enough of the anecdotic kind, which 
any one would praise as graceful, if it were not for the too 
ecstatic delight of the concluding verse, where the poet has, 
as it seems to us, extracted, as he often did, more in imagi- 
nation out of a trifle than there really was in it to be extracted. 
It was not such a very wonderful lesson of wisdom for the child 
to give, that if you extorted a reason for a preference which 
he could not analyse, he would be sure to invent the first 
that came to hand; and the “hundredth part” of what this 
respectable father learned from the child who fastened eagerly 
on the weathercock as the objectionable feature of Liswyn 
Farm, seems to us a truly infinitesimal dose of wisdom, which 
no homceopathist could underbid. The poem is pretty in a style 
in which Wordsworth is never very great, but the only essen- 
tially Wordsworthian thing in it isthe undue emphasis, the almost 
artificial ecstacy of the last verse,—where you see the poet 
squeezing his almost dry sponge with a dithyrambic rapture for 
which you can hardly account. It reminds one of the poem on 
the Gipsies whom the poet accused of having been utterly 
idle for twelve hours, and whom he addressed in language of 
extravagant reproach, as follows :— 
s Better wrong and strife, 

Better vain deeds, or evil, than such life! 

The silent heavens have goings-on, 

The stars have tasks,—but these have none.” 
That, as Coleridge remarked, was making a great deal more of 
the twelve hours of rest which the weary wayfarers had taken, 
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than the occasion justified. As a rule, in all poems on incident 
Wordsworth squeezed his moral a great deal too dry; and, as 
it seems to us, that is the only specially Wordsworthian touch 
in the poem of the “ Weathercock,” a poem which Cowper would 
have chiselled out with far more delicate touch than Words- 
worth. But Mrs. Oliphant chooses this otherwise happy trifle, 
weighted with the unjustified ecstasy of the closing verse, for 
the highest panegyric she bestows on any one of Wordsworth’s 
slighter poems :—‘“ No one till then, not even Shakespeare him- 
self, had so revealed that simplest, yet most complex germ of 
humanity, separated from us by a distinction more subtle 
than any which exists between rich and poor, yet entirely 
intelligible to us,—the mind of a child.” Well, we should 
say of that criticism just what we should say of.the poem 
which calls it forth,—that it presses the subject harder 
than it will bear. Wordsworth got up a rapture over 
the child’s happy fib, which the happy fib did not justify. 
Mrs. Oliphant gets up a rapture over the poet’s delinea- 
tion of the happy fib, which that delineation will not justify. 
She is so glad to direct attention to a graceful popular poem 
which almost any one might rather like, that she misses the fact 
that the most Wordsworthian feature in this poem is its heavy 
rapture, where no rapture is properly justified. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s want of true Wordsworthianism not only 
renders her disposed to be too kind to poems deficient in the real 
Wordsworthian genius, except, indeed, where they display special 
Wordsworthian defects, but makes her much too contemptuous 
of poems which have some of the true Wordsworthian genius, 
in case they are disfigured, as they often are, by the sort of 
fault to which the public common-sense is most sensitive. Mrs. 
Oliphant has scarcely words adequate to express her contempt 
for “The Idiot Boy,”—her chief, and so far as it goes, very 
just objection, being to the artificial simplicity of the subject, 
and especially of the names “ Betty Foy ” and “ Susan Gale.” 
We quite admit the validity of the criticism; the poem, as a 
whole, is undoubtedly ostentatiously simple. Betty Foy and 
Susan Gale are rather ludicrous dramatis persone. The whole 
style of treatment is unfortunate, is that, namely, in which a poet 
destitute of humour writes down to the level of his not very sound 
theory; but still, when Mrs. Oliphant speaks of the “ wordy 
foolishness” of this poem, and declares it to have been a failure, 
and an utter failure, she seems to us to show that excessive 
shame for one of Wordsworth’s weaknesses which blinds her to 
Wordsworth’s strength. The poem is certainly far from an 
utter failure. It is greatly injured by this affectation of 
simplicity ; but the assertion of an “absolute insignificance” 
in the incident on which the poem is founded,—that in- 
cident being really the evidence of that excess of maternal 
passion which idiocy so often excites in the genuine mother’s 
heart,—is to our minds an utter blunder. The core of the 
poem is full of significance, and of significance of Wordsworth’s 
highest kind. The deep, homely passion of a mother for her 
half-witted son is painted on a fine background of natural 
scenery, and though there are many trivial and feeble verses, in 
which Wordsworth talks elaborately down to his theory, there 
are also several from which any critic of insight would have 
discovered at once that here was a great poet, who understood 
at once the homely passions of human nature, and the grandeur 
of the theatre in which they play their part. Take the follow- 
ing, for instance :— 

“ She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of man; 
The streams with softest sound are flowing, 


The grass you almost hear it growing, — 
You hear it now, if e’er you can. 


The owlets through the long, blue night 
Are shouting to each other still ; 

Fond lovers, yet not quite hobnob, 
They lengthen out the tremulous sob 
That echoes far from hill to hill. 


And Johnny burrs, and laughs aloud ; 

Whether in cunning or in joy, 

I cannot tell; but while he laughs, 

Betty a drunken pleasure quaffs 

To hear again her idiot boy.” 
We do not defend the form of the poem, or assert that there is 
beauty or power in the majority of its stanzas; but in these 
three stanzas alone there is more of the essence of Words- 
worth’s genius, of the lonely rapture of vision, and the strong 
human grasp of the ground-passions of our nature, than in 
twenty such poems as “The Anecdote for Fathers.” “The Idiot 
Boy” has much more of Wordsworth’s special weakness than the 








latter poem, but much more of his fundamental imaginative 
strength of conception, too. The last line but one of those which 
we have quoted is instinct with the genius of Wordsworth in 
spite of the appearance in it of the needlessly objectionable 
name to which Mrs. Oliphant directs her ridicule. 

Wordsworth’s weak side, as a poet, was his great difficulty in 
perceiving when he had and when he had not succeeded in fusing 
the language which he used with the fire of his own meditative 
passion. Sometimes, in the midst of a passage of the truest 
rapture, he will descend suddenly upon a little bit of dry, hard 
fact,and not be at all aware that the fact remains like an irregular, 
unlovely stone pressing down a group of flowers, a monument 
of the sudden failure of the power of his emotion over his lan. 
guage. Thus, in the lovely lines, “She was a phantom of 
delight,” the reader is suddenly oppressed by being told that the 
poet at last sees, “with eye serene, the very pulse of the 
machine,”—as if a phantom of delight could possibly have 
been a machine, or even, like a waxwork figure, contained 
one. There is the same fault in one of the finest of the 
original “Lyrical Ballads,”-—the one called “The Thorn,” 
of which Mrs. Oliphant, by the way, who does not seem to 
have written with a copy of the “Lyrical Ballads” before 
her, makes no mention, but which Lord Jeffrey epitomised, 
if we remember rightly, as describing how a woman in a red 
cloak went up to the top ofa hill, and said, “ Oh, misery!” and 
then came down again. The greater part of the ballad, Lord 
Jeffrey “to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding,” as the 
lawyers say, is penetrated through and through by the most 
genuine imaginative passion; but when, in the form in which 
the poem originally appeared, Wordsworth specified the dimen- 
sions of the little muddy pool by the infant’s grave,— 

“T’ve measured it from side to side ; 
’Tis three feet long, and two feet wide,” 

he suddenly precipitated, as it were, into the midst of his 
poem a little deposit of ugly clay, which made his readers 
change the sob which the finer parts of the ballad excited, into 
an hysterical giggle. Wordsworth’s weakness—especially in 
the earlier part of his career as a poet—was this, that he never 
knew how far his imagination had transmuted, or had failed to 
transmute, the rough clay of rude circumstance into the 
material of his plastic art. He was not awakened from his 
dream by such a descent as we have just quoted, and he did 
not know that his readers, who did not fully enter into his 
ecstacy, and probably did see, what Wordsworth could not see, the 
ludicrous contrasts and inequalities of his mood, would be 
awakened from their dream by these shocks. We find fault 
with Mrs. Oliphant, not for seeing how puerile and dull Words- 
worth often is—that we frankly admit—but for giving up so 
much that was penetrated with his highest genius, only 
because it is injured by flaws of puerility and dullness, and yet 
at the same time greatly over-praising, as it seems to us, 
somewhat conventional poems, which, pretty and pleasing 
though they be, have more in them to remind us of other poets 
than they have to remind us of Wordsworth. She speaks 
of Coleridge as having produced much the greatest poem in 
the “Lyrical Ballads,” and, as far as popularity goes, 
she is right. The “ Ancient Mariner” is a_ glorious 
dream, which will always fascinate those who care for an 
eerie conception magnificently expressed. But the “ Ancient 
Mariner” has nothing in it to compare in force and passion 
with the “ Lines written a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” the 
‘*Mad Mother,” “The Thorn,” “ Ruth,” and “Michael,” all of 
which appeared among the “Lyrical Ballads,” and to none of 
which does Mrs. Oliphant make the slightest reference, when 
she is criticising them. Yet these are pieces which found out 
the source of rapture in many a heart, which sprang a well of 
living water never reached before, a feat which we venture to 
think that the splendid dream of the “ Ancient Mariner,” far 
more superficially captivating as it is, rarely, if ever, accom- 
plished; and these pieces of Wordsworth’s achieved this unique 
triumph simply because the fountains of Wordsworth’s poetry 
sprang from so much deeper a source in his nature, than did 
the pictures of Coleridge’s gorgeous dream. 





THE WOMEN’S EXAMINATION AT ST. ANDREWS. 
HE progress of these Examinations for Women is well worthy 
of note. From the accompanying table, it will be seen 
that in the year 1877, when the examinations began, there were 
only nine candidates; while in the examinations of the present 
year, there came up to the different Centres 255 candidates. In 
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the year 1877, only three women received the title of L.L.A. ; 
this year, there are sixty-three who have earned the distinction. 
This shows that the women both of England and Scotland find 
that the scheme of studies is such as they require, and that they 
have confidence in the examinations, and in those who conduct 


them :— 
istics OF THE St. ANDREWS L.L.A. CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS SINCE 1877. 


oe Candidates Passed in One or Received Title 
Year. Entered. More Subjects. of L.L.A 
| 7 Aree | -Sesawceoaus SE veawavedyens 3 
BRITS. vcsacecvece e  seexadsntnss Be kadscnteuces 3 
EO cicsupicectse etecucovesas GA sacsvacaavse 14 
TSBO ... eevee SE = eeevn doles WE. vaxacccuecsse 29 
WSBL ....seeveree WM cevscdvanass Ae i ssacauea 33 
ME. csicosaderes Ee xesacuxcusas PRU Ancccsdecuss 63 


The permission to bring up one subject at a time, and 
to extend the examination over several years, is generally ac- 
knowledged to be a condition which is well fitted to the circum- 
stances of many of the candidates,—a condition, moreover, which 
dends itself to, and indeed promotes, a high standard of culture 
and of attainment in each subject. The standard of the papers 
in each subject ranks with that of the M.A. papers in the 
Scottish Universities. 

From the following list, which is made up from the returns 
of this year, it will be seen that very few candidates, indeed, are 
able to take honours in the subjects they bring up :— 


Honours. Passed. Fai'ed. 
Latin ... cay se ne , 2 iss 2 
Comparative Philology dee ae 0 7 0 
Natural Philosophy ... ee «- GO 0 2 
Mathematics ... ne was cee 2G 3 2 
French ... ; 37 AB 31 
‘German = oe eas «- 20 27 a 
History ae aa eas seh he 39 14 
Education (Theory and History of)... 13 35 5 
Logic... i ae ae ae, 1G 3 0 
Moral Philosophy 0 2 1 
Political Economy 0 6 3 
English Literature 47 17 10 
Italian ... es ae ae x 1G 0 1 
‘Chemistry sla as Sa «we oo 1 0 
Physiology . 38 1 1 
Botany ... 5 11 2 
Geology 0 4 3 
Zoology ve 1 2 0 
Church History as wa @ 0 1 
The result of the above is as follows :— 
Honours, Pasred Failed 
1385 FOS akcves 2 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE “TREATY OF KILMAINHAM.” 
(To THE FpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ } 
‘S1r,—As an Irishman, I thank you for your articles of the 15th 
‘ou Irish affairs. I quite agree with your view of the assassina- 
tions. Their purpose was to defeat the policy of the present 
Government, and to produce an internecine war between the 
Government and the Irish people. The attempt has failed; 
Irishmen, for once, are united on the side of order, and the dis- 
affected classes, for the moment, are cowed into silence. 

I have thought from the first that the liberation of the im- 
sprisoned Members of Parliament was a blunder, but it is absurd 
to the point of unmeaningness to call it disgraceful. My 
‘opinion on the subject has been neither strengthened nor 
weakened by the assassinations. I fearit was a blunder, simply 
because both parties in Ireland were certain to score it as a 
victory to the Land League. I know it is not so,—I know that 
it would be, at least, as true to call it a surrender on the part of 
the Land League, as a surrender on the part of the Government. 
But this is not a question of truth or justice, but of the probable 
effect of actions. It must be remembered that outside of Ulster 
there is in Ireland no Liberal party. There is nothing between the 
‘Tories and the Land Leaguers ; Englishmen do not understand 
the way that opinion is formed in Ireland, nor are they aware 
of the obstacles placed in the way of the restoration of order by 
the Tory or so-called Conservative Press. The worst calumnies 
of the London Press against the Government are repeated and 
believed as plain matters of fact. I constantly hear and read 
sayings that remind me of the verdict of the Irish coroner’s 
jury in 1847, who found that a man who died of famine had 
been wilfully murdered by Earl Russell, then Prime Minister. 
When a London journalist writes that Government has no 
Sincere wish to suppress crime, but is secretly favourable 
to the Land League, and that Mr. Gladstone’s reference 








to the historical fact of the Clerkenwell crime, having 
turned English attention to Irish questions, was meant 
as an incitement to more crimes of the same sort,—he knows 
that this will be understood like profane swearing, which no one 
is expected to interpret quite literally, and which is said by 
those who have tried it to be a great relief to excited feelings. 
But Irish Conservatives have been saying all this to each 
other till they have come to believe it, and their news- 
paper organs are constantly repeating the same, in ap- 
parent ignorance that Land Leaguers and Fenians can read. 
Evidence as to the actual mischief thus done is, of course, un- 
attainable ; but the danger of the language I speak of must be 
evident to all who can keep their heads clear, though, between 
the hopes of the one party and the fears of the other, I fear 
these are now but a small minority. 

Another instance of the Irish capacity for misunderstanding 
a situation is still more remarkable. One of the strangest inci- 
dents of the present troubles has been the successful attempt of 
the peasants in many places to stop hunting. Englishmen pro- 
bably think this was pure “ cussedness,” but it was not so. The 
peasants, of course, knew the devotion of the gentry to this 
amusement, and calculated that by stopping it they could put 
pressure on the gentry. Their reasoning, so far, was sound, if 
somewhat childish. But they further thought that by putting 
pressure on the gentry they were putting pressure on the 
Government,-—that the gentry were the Government. This was 
true two generations ago, and therefore they thought it was 
true still. Atthe conquest of Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the country was made over to the predecessors of the 
present proprietors, with powers equal to those of any feudal 
aristocracy ; and they kept the entire government of the country 
in their own hands, by means of the system of Parliamentary 
representation, the system of local magistracy, and the Grand 
Jury system. The first of these three strongholds has been 
altogether taken out of their hands, and the other two in part ; 
yet the people—who, if they paused to reflect, might remember 
that the popular party now controls the county elections—still 
fancy that the gentry are the Government. 

The Tories are just now making a hero of Mr. Forster, 
because he refused his consent to the release of the imprisoned 
Members without a pledge of good behaviour. But can any 
one doubt that they would have raised just as loud a howl as they 
are raising about the disgrace of negotiating with rebels, if the 
release had been effected on Mr. Forster’s conditions, of a 
written pledge of good behaviour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joseru Joun Murruy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 19th. 


ENGLISH RULE AND IRISH DISCONTENT. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “‘ SpectTaror.’’] 

Sirn,—Now that the Irish Question is again so prominently 
before the public, it seems desirable that the opinions of those 
who look upon it from different points of view should all be 
placed on record, so that as much light as possible may be 
brought to bear on what is undoubtedly a most difficult and 
complicated question. The writer is not, and never has been, a 
member of the Land League, Home-rule Association, or any 
similar body. By position he ranks in the commercial and 
trading class, whose interest is strongly promoted by peace, 
quietness, and orderly government. If he lived in England he 
would be a decided Liberal, but being an Irishman, the circum- 
stances of his country have modified his views, until they have 
taken the form indicated below. 

The key of the Irish Question seems to lie in the recognition 
of the fact that the English and Irish peoples are widely dis- 
similar in almost every respect in which one nation can differ 
from another, and that the bulk of the Protestants and land- 
lords in Ireland belong, by descent, traditions, and feelings, 
to the former, not the latter. The old designation, “ English 
garrison in Ireland,” may seem objectionable to Mr. Gladstone 
and the better disposed Englishmen; but that the words con- 
tain only too much truth, all the facts seem to prove. 

If the above statements be frankly recognised and firmly 
borne in mind, all the rest becomes comparatively plain 
and natural; but if such sophisms as used to be levelled 
against Isaac Butt’s “ Home-rule”” scheme —“ Ireland is 
not a nation,” “Ireland has no more right to autonomy than 
Yorkshire”—be allowed to occupy the mind, then all the 
rest becomes confusion and surprises. First, then, let us 
see is Ireland only in the condition of a large county 
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like Yorkshire, or is she essentially a separate country, as unlike 
England as France is unlike Russia? We will waive all his- 
torical claims, not because they are unimportant, but, firstly, 
because they are well known to all who take even a superficial 
interest in the question; and secondly, because, unless the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland warrants our conclusions, no purely 
historical claim would avail much in a settlement. Let us com- 
pare England and Ireland, religiously, socially, economically, 
and politically. 

Religiously, England is in the main Protestant, with a large 
admixture of Dissent and a considerable admixture of Scepti- 
cism. Religiously, Ireland (taking cognisance of the true Irish 
alone) is warmly Catholic, and free, or almost free, from Dissent 
or Seepticism.* 

Socially and Economically, the differences are endless. Eng- 
land is rich, Ireland poor; England is becoming more populous, 
Treland less populous; England is a country of many and large 
manufactures, Ireland of few and small ones; England is culti- 
vated by large farmers, Ireland by small farmers; England has 
enormous trade and world-wide commerce, Ireland has little 
trade and almost no foreign commerce ; England is full of hope, 
energy, and self-reliance, Ireland is full of gloom and lassitude ; 
England has all grades of society pretty fairly adjusted, Ireland 
has only one great class (agricultural). 

Politically, Eugland is, perhaps, the freest country in the 
world. Her representatives rule her, and their power is supreme. 
Treland is ruled partly by a Bureau in Dublin, partly by an 
esseutially foreign Minister, and ultimately by the public 
opinion of England. The Irish (when not coerced into silence) 
can express their opinions through their Representatives. These 
opinions are generally disregarded, until a storm arises. 

It comes, then, to this,— England is ruled by English opinion, 
Ireland is rvled by English opinion also. But, as John Stuart 
Mill points out, one nation cannot rule another (vide “ Represen- 
tative Government”’), therefore in practice the power is delegated 
to a more or less effete Bureau, and a Minister responsible, not 
to the people he rules, but to another and very different people, 
which commonly knows and cares little about its troublesome 
ward, 

Now, whatever we may think of this arrangement, one thing 
is certain— it is vot Representative Government, and to pretend 
that it is must be objectionable. Call it “ political tutelage,” 
or “representative despotism,” or whatever name seems suit- 
able to the actual facts of the case, but do not tell Irishmen 
that their political position is the same as that of Englishmen. 

A priori, all these facts, when fairly considered, as we should 
consider the facts of a foreign country, would lead us to expect 

-discontent, irritation, and misgovernment. Who will say the 
event has falsified the probabilities ? 

In the foregoing statement, to simplify matters, the writer 
has purposely omitted all reference to that comparatively small 
class of Englishmen who strive to govern Ireland, not only 
justly, but in accordance with Irish ideas; for he purposes, if 
you, Mr. Editor, can spare him room, in a second communica- 
tion, to point out why this fact cannot modify the above views; 
to explain—what the Spectator has so often puzzled over—how 
the Liberal Party and the present Liberal Government fail, in 
spite of their efforts to reconcile Ireland, just as completely as 
their Tory predecessors failed; how, with the growth of educa- 
tion and the reform of abuses, the antagonism may reasonably 
be expected to become greater, not less, so long as the present 
arrangements last; and, if time will permit, the direction the 
final remedies must take, and their probable results.—I am, 
Sir, &e., EB. A. W. 

[* Is that true now ? We do not believe the Catholic Bishops 
would confirm the statement.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





DR. CARPENTER AND SIR CHARLES-BELL. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have to apologise to you and your readers for not 
having made sufficiently clear the point to which I wished to 
direct attention; in the editorial note with which you have 
honoured me, you speak of Sir C. Bell making an experiment 
“to verify ” a theory; whereas, I tried to show that he used 
experiment to “decide the matter.” The view I have taken is 
supported by what Charles Bell wrote to his brother in Novem- 
ber, 1821 (see “ Letters of Sir C. Bell,” p. 272):—“ The dis- 
coverer of the nervous system had nobody to go before him. 
The discoveries of anatomists had only made the matter more 
intricate and abstruse.” 








Clinical observations are, no doubt, of value; but what would 
Dr. Kingsford have said, if he had lived in 1823, and had heard 
of a surgeon with new views on the cause of squinting who was 
“looking out for a patient to try this upon?” (See the 
“ Letters,” p. 279.) The truth is that the advocates as much ag 
the adversaries of rational physiological experimentation may 
call Bell to their assistance; granting that Mrs. Kingsford can 
find some support in some of Bell’s writings, it would follow 
that he would only be another example of the phenomenon of a 
man kicking down the ladder by which he ascended. 

This is sufficiently common to afford a reason for saying 
nothing on the matter, and speech only becomes necessary 
when there is developed an Association which would seem to 
have for one of its prime objects the complete removal of that 
ladder, and the conversion of a scientific inquirer into the 
apostle of a revolt against scientific methods, which was born 
in ignorance, has been nurtured in sentiment, and grown strong 
in reckless accusation.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Jerrrey Bett, 

5 Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, W., May 24th. 

(The “reckless accusation’ has been at least as common on 
the side of Vivisection as on the other side. Where is the 
“revolt against scientific methods” involved in saying that 
whatever you may discover by them, if they inflict such hideous 
torture as Sir Charles Bell’s experiment undoubtedly inflicted, 
you have even less right to try them on a donkey than on a 
convict condemned to death P—Ep. Spectator.) 


THE LINCOLN COLLEGE STATUTES. 
(TO THE EprroR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—As having been one of the Commissioners for Lincoln 
College, may I be allowed to offer one or two remarks on a note 
which appears in your columns of Saturday last ? You say that 
one of the objections taken to the Lincoln Statutes in the House 
of Lords was that “only a small salary, the minimum point of 
which is £50 per annum, is provided for a chaplain.” The 
minimum sum provided for the maintenance of the chapel ser- 
vices in the Lincoln College Statutes is £100 a year. 'The 
Bishop of Lincoln compared this sum with the stipend of a 
curate, but surely no comparison could possibly be more mis- 
leading. A curate is supposed to devote the whole of his time 
to parochial work. A college chaplain, whose duties are con- 
fined to reading two short services daily for twenty-five weeks 
in the year, usually has multifarious duties, in addition to those 
of his chaplaincy. I may mention that the gentleman who at 
present conducts the services in Lincoln College Chapel is not 
only a Fellow and Lecturer of the College, but a distinguished 
officer of the University. He, I believe, considers the present 
stipend, which is £75 a year, as amply sufficient. 

To prevent misapprehension, I may state that the office of 
Divinity Lecturer, constituted in the new Statutes of Lincoln 
College, is entirely distinct from that of Chaplain, and isto be paid 
separately. Clerical Fellowships are not “ treated with more 
severity in the case of Lincoln College than in the case of any 
other College.” In the statutes of at least five other Colleges in 
Oxford, there is no obligation on any of the Fellows to enter 
Holy Orders. Moreover, as was carefully explained by the Lord 
Chancellor, such an obligation could not legally have been 
attached to the Fellowships at Lincoln. 

The fact is, that there was nothing peculiar in the Statutes of 
Lincoln College, except the effort made by a small foundation 
to supply the University immediately with a much-needed Pro- 
fessorship. Had it been suggested to Lord Salisbury to com- 
pare carefully the Statutes of Lincoln College with those ot 
some other Colleges, his action might certainly have been more 


destructive than it was, but it could hardly have been so 


inequitable.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Fow er. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, May 22ud. 








ART. 


—@-—— 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS.* 


Tux “ Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours,” as it is now 
to be called, has inaugurated its new-found dignities by rejecting 
unconditionally the scheme for a combined exhibition, concern- 
ing which we wrote in these columns some few months since. 
It is a pity ; but, perhaps, from their point of view, the members 
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of the old Society are not to blame so much as at first sight 
appears to be the case. The truth is, that it is almost too much 


to expect any considerable body of men to swamp their private. 


interests, to advance the good of the profession to which they 
belong. And the members of the old Water-Colour Society 
would have had to do this; or, at all events, to exchange what 
was almost a monopoly for free competition. All that can be 
gaid is that it is a pity that the sanction of Royalty should 
have been conferred upon the Society at the very moment when 
it was obstructing the advancement of Water-Colour Art, and 
we should have been glad to have found that the Queen’srecogni- 
tion had been conferred in a manner which would have weakened 
rather than encouraged the jealousy between the “ Society ” and 
the “Institute.” However, the effort at combination has 
failed, and no more need be said about the matter. What 
we have now to do is to notice this summer exhibition, and see 
what progress, if any, has been made during the past year. A 
word of praise must first be given to the Catalogue, which is a 
large, illustrated one, well printed on good paper, and containing 
full-page drawings by the artists themselves, of many of the 
principal works. It is an imitation of the United Arts Catalogue, 
which, in its turn, was copied from the illustrated Catalogue of 
the French Salon; and why there should not be a similar one of 
the English Academy, we cannot understand, for it is impossible 
that the Academy should grudge the extra expense which would 
be involved in the production of a similar work, or rather the 
diminution of profit. At present, the only alternative to the official 
catalogue (which, by the way, is absurdly dear) is a publication 
which gives thumb-nuil outlines of some of the chief pictures, 
but does not form a complete catalogue, or reproduce the works 
in sufficient size or accuracy, to be artistically interesting. The 
Water-colour painters have, at all events, led the way in this, 
and given an example that the Academicians would do well to 
follow. 

The characteristics of the present show are not of an exciting 
nature; a great effort has been made to get together a choice 
exhibition, and there are fewer contributions than usual, or at 
least, there appefir to be, for we have not actually compared the 
numbers. The first question that we always ask ourselves is, 
whether there are any signs of fresh imaginative art. This 
must be answered with an unhesitating negative, and the same 
answer must be given as to any increase of merit in the figure 
subjects. Indeed, in this latter case, there is rather a decrease 
of interest and number, as three of the best figure contributors 
do not send at all. These are Alma Tadema, Marks, and 
Lamont. The younger members who work in this style 
are recurring to a weak, washy prettiness, from which little 
is to be hoped; and with two or three exceptions, it 
would be true to state that there is no figure-painting in 
the gallery which is worth much more than the paper it is 
done on. It is either absolutely without point or meaning, 
except to display technical skill, such as the work of Mr. 
Frederick Tayler and Mr. Edward Radford; or it is a shamly 
idyllic work, representing a species of human being that never 
existed out of the painting-room, such as is sent by Mr. J. 
Parker and Mr. Edward Brewtnall; or it is a costume art, such as 
that of Sir J. Gilbert, Mr. Du Maurier, and Mr. Smallfield. We 
do not say that these artists do not make pretty pictures, up to 
a certain point—to do so would be to stultify ourselves, who 
have often praised them—but they cannot be considered as 
affording any specimens of serious figure-painting,—serious 
either in the sense of taking great subjects, working after great 
models, or seeking truth of feeling and fact, rather than pleasant- 
ness of effect. 

We may perhaps be pardoned for saying a few words upon the 
style of each of these, rather than upon the special works sent. 
Sir J. Gilbert gets further and further away from nature every 
year, till it is probable that Nature embarrasses him, His large 
picture here called “The Head of the Procession” glows with 
colour, but is inconceivable as a representation of actual life,— 
men, women, children, and horses are all painted out of the 
artist’s inner consciousness, and there is nothing admirable in 
the work save a certain luxury of surroundings, a picturesque 
quality of magnificent and wasteful splendour, and perfection of 
animal life. The defects are most seen in the parts where the 
composition is least confused—for instance, in the figures and 
forms of the women in the front of the procession—but the 
same may be traced throughout in a lesser degree, and the 
picture has a coarsely imaginative quality which is singularly 
unattractive. We not only feel that it is not natural, but that 





we are glad it is not. If we take Mr. Brewtnall as an example 
of the shamly idyllic painters, we select the best of the company, 
and almost owe him an apology for the society in which he is 
placed, but shamly idyllic he is, nevertheless. He fiddles about 
with prettily clothed figures, in what he conceives to be interest- 
ing situations, without the. least true feeling for either the 
human being, or the nature by which it is surrounded. Take 
the large work he sends here called “The Visit to the Witch,” 
in which two tall maidens, in conventionally pretty attitudes of 
surprise, stand on one side of the picture, whilst on the other 
sits an old witch, waiting their coming. ‘This is exactly what 
we mean by asham idyll. It represents something which ought 
to be astory, and is not. The girls are pretty, but dummies ; the 
witch is ugly, but a dummy, nevertheless ; the fire, the rocks, the 
scattered boughs, and smoke, and logs are all dummies. Neither 
natural nor ideal, this picture may well stand as an example of 
the false figure art in which our English water-colour painters 
habitually indulge; art which fears to be true, lest it should 
cease to be attractive, and seeks to be romantic, because it fears 
to be common-place. If we could only make these young artists 
see, that they cannot make people feel what they do not feel 
themselves! If Mr. Brewtnail, for instance, could be made to 
ask himself, about his own picture, what it was he was driving 
at. What nationality are these young women, what age of the 
world do they liye in, why are they here seeking the witch, and 
what is the use of the whole thing ? The truth is, that there is 
no object whatever, except the pictorial one of getting two 
pretty tigures into two pretty attitudes, and so the result strikes 
us pleasantly the first second it is looked at, and then wearies 
and almost disgusts us afterwards, with its inanity and useless- 
ness. This is the more to be regretted, as Mr. Brewtnall is 
an artist with a considerable sense of beauty, and if he could 
only combine it with a little more truth and a great deal 
more meaning, he might do good work. 

But our space will not allow us to enter into these long disser- 
tations, and we must go on briefly to mention the one or two 
painters who seem to us to be improving. Of these, we are glad 
to see that Mr. A. H. Marsh stands first, and that he is steadily 
endeavouring to conquer those faults of excessive blackness and 
general dirtiness of colour, which used to distinguish his work. 
He has a little picture in the Academy which possesses con- 
siderable beauty and pathos, and his work in this water-colour 
exhibition shows a great advance. It would be as well if he re- 
membered that human beings have, as a rule, necks, as well as 
heads and shoulders, and that these require drawing; and he 
must beware of a certain affectation of solemnity, which marks 
his work ; but these are trivial points. His painting is true in 
feeling, and possesses a distinct and individual character; it is 
poetic, without being sentimental; and pathetic, without being 
morbid. It just scrapes morbid feeling, perhaps, from its too 
habitual indulgence in grief. His largest work, “ The Garden 
Gate,” shows a power of combining figures and landscape so 
as to give one dominant impression, such as is one of the great 
charms of the art of Breton and Millet and Walker; and his 
smaller picture of the “ North-Sea Pilot,” is a fine bit of easy, 
strong work, vivid in its rendering of character, and simple and 
unaffected in treatment. 

Mr. Walter Duncan may be said to have returned this year 
to his earlier manner, and sent here several figure pictures, all 
possessed of a considerable strength of colour,—a strength which 
not unfrequently degenerates into coarseness. This work of 
his, though, has distinct merits of its own; there is occasion- 
ally arich lyric quality about it,—if we may use such an expres- 
sion, it is pictorially akin to Dibdin’s ballads. The poetry 
therein is of a queer, middle-class kind, and finds but feeble and 
stammering utterance, but still it is there. Look at his drawing 
of “ Circe” and her swine; it is not probably any one else’s idea 
of a supremely beautiful and fascinating woman, but there is a 
sort of unholy and unlovely fascination about her, and she is 
not merely a pretty model posed ina studio. This is the best 
of his larger works; and there is a pretty little mountain 
picture, full of good colour, and rather reminding us of the 
late Mr. Poole’s style of composition, which deserves notice. 
Mr. Henry Wallis is a painter whose work improves in technique, 
but hardly in any other quality. He earns our respect, 
from his industry and the height of his aim, and he is, perhaps, 
the only member of the Society who is unreservedly trying to 
emulate the old Venetians in his scheme of colour. But he 
has got of late inextricably mixed up with costume pictrres, 
and goes drivelling on—we can really use no other word—wi 
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unmeaning scenes from The Merchant of Venice, till we wish to 
goodness—as the old women say—that he bad never read 
Shakespeare at all. His work possesses much beauty, and 
grows upon the spectator the more it is examined. It is 
especially delicate in execution, and its greatest fault is a 
tendency to rely too exclusively upon the attractions of carefully 
designed and painted costume. The actors in Mr. Wallis’s 
dramas are a little apt to look like “ supers ” dressed up to play 
“leading parts.” Look, for an instance of this, at Portia’s face, 
in No. 64. . 

The finest piece of figure-art in the exhibition—if the truth 
must be told, the only one that is of quite first-rate quality—is 
a roughly-executed head by Adolf Menzel, the celebrated 
German painter, who is an honorary member of this Society. 
It is called “ Head of a Knight,” and represents a profile of a 
man of middle age, ina flat cap. This is a piece of magnificent 
execution, scarcely to be called a picture, and done in body 
colour on tinted paper. It stands amidst our native work, we 
are sorry to say, like Gulliver amidst the Lilliputians, its very 
disdain of colour almost seeming to add to its strength. But 
then, Menzel is undoubtedly one of the finest artistic geniuses 
that this century has produced,—an imaginative painter of the 
highest rank, who stands to Doré, much as Carlyle stands to 
Dickens. 

The great mass of the exhibition is, of course, landscape 
work, and on this we shall make a few general observations. 
It is noticeable how the character of the landscapes at this 
gallery has changed of late years. How completely all elements 
of style have disappeared, and how all good work at present is 
work done in a small, niggling, and parochial manner. With 
the death of Mr. Dodgson and Mr. Samuel Palmer, the last 
of the old school of landscapists disappeared, and the new 
school appears to us to be getting into a very narrow 
and trivial groove of work,—especially if we take as typical 
the pictures of the younger members of the Society. Look, 
for instance, at any of Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury’s eight con- 
tributions, and think what Cox, or De Wint, or old Varley, 
or Barrett—not to mention Turner or Gainsborough—would 
have thought, and said, if that had been presented to him 
as landscape art. It is not only that the work is entirely 
mechanical and conventional, in execution and colour, but that 
even in its mechanism and convention, there is no trace of Art 
at all. Itis essentially the work of a drawing-master who has 
gained a certain form and power of manipulation, and applies 
it indifferently to anything that comes within his ken. To take 
a little bit of meadow, or woodland, or stream, and to fidget it 
about with little spots of pretty colour, till the whole is a sort of 
harmonious mosaic, is not to paint landscape at all; and this 
is what Mr. Pilsbury does, and what many of the other mem- 
bers of the Society are tending towards. There seems to be 
coming over English landscape-painting a most lamentable lack 
of all largeness of impression, of all grandeur of style. We 
can hardly believe that the traditions of our School spring 
from Gainsborough, Constable, and Turner. There is left, it 
is true, in the old Society, the relics of a worse art still 
than the modern development, the bright, chromo-lithographic 
art, of such men as Mr. Alfred Fripp and Mr. Collingwood Smith. 
But this need not concern us, for there is no fear of its survival ; 
if “high art” and wstheticism have done nothing else, they 
have killed chromo-lithography. Two or three of the young 
men, however, show signs that they are superior to the rest, and 
of these Mr. Cuthbert Rigby, in his picture of the “ Cumberland 
Fells ” (100), is about the most promising. He is, it is true, a 

_ little tame and conventional in his colouring, but he remembers 
' that he is painting a picture as a whole, and does not ignore the 
sky and atmosphere, and he has a quality of style, which we 
hope will develope in due time. Mr. Alfred Hunt is the 
most accomplished painter in the Society, but we are 
sorry to say that his work this year and last, has been 
below his usual average,—and it is becoming duller and 
more lifeless. His delicacy of manipulation, and soft har- 
moniousness of colour, will always make his pictures in some 
measure attractive, but there is little chance now, we fear, of 
their ever gaining strength. He has fed his genius too long on 
the echoes of Turner,—too unsubstantial food even for genius. 
And Mr. Albert Goodwin, to whom we looked with alternate 
fear and hope, for some great art, is becoming too variable in 
his style, and too uncertain in his grasp of subject, to give us 
much pleasure. The lovely touches of beauty, both imaginative 
and realistic, which abounded in his earlier work, can now 








scarcely make their way, through the hard crust of indifference 
or seeming indifference, with which he paints. He chucks g 
little poetry and imagination at our heads occasionally stil] 
but he chucks it carelessly, as if he were shying sticks “ 
a cocoa-nut; and where he used to be imaginative, he is now 
generally only bizarre. Mr. W. Matthew Hale is doing good 
poetical work, and two of his pictures are, in their slight way 
as pleasant as anything in the gallery. This is especially true 
of the simplest (No. 47), called “ Waiting for the Tide,” a 
fishing-boat in calm water against a grey and yellowish sky, Mr 
Tom Lloyd is also doing good work of figures and landscape 
combined, and is rapidly getting into a bolder, broader manner, 
such as promises well for the future. May we suggest to him 
that his pictures now only want a strain of real feeling, to 
make them thoroughly enjoyable? All old favourites, such ag 
Boyce and Mrs. Allingham, Carl Haag and Andrews, Clara 
Montalba and Mrs. Angell, Newton and H. Moore, are here, 
and well represented; and if we have not dwelt upon their 
works, it is only that it seemed more necessary to speak of 
the younger men, and the limits of our space made a choice 
imperative. 








BOOKS. 
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MR. PERRY’S GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE.* 
Tue author of this lively and interesting book has stated with 
so much precision, in his preface, the objects which he has had 
in view in writing it, that we find it not more convenient than 
necessary to quote them. They are four in number :— 

“1. To supply the first step to the student of ancient Greek ang 
Roman sculpture. 2. To set before the artist the principles by which 
the greatest masters in the greatest period of Art were guided, and 
the influences to which they were subjected. 3. To furnish the in- 
experienced amateur with the knowledge requisite to enable him to 
understand and appreciate the remains of ancient plastic art, in the 
museums of his own and foreign countries. 4. To direct the attention 
of the student of ancient history to one of the most interesting and 
characteristic sides of Greek life, and to show him the intimate 
relation between Greek art and the religious, political, and social life 
of the Greek people.” 

“ The prosecution of these objects,” he adds, “ necessarily implies: 
a popular treatment of the subject.” Now, we are not con- 
cerned, here and now, to dispute the truth of this assertion. It 
absolves us, in any case, from reviewing Mr. Perry’s book other- 
wise than from a popular stand-point; and all that we shal} 
attempt, therefore, will be a rapid estimate of the success with 
which his “ objects ” have been “ prosecuted.” We must, how- 
ever, confess at the outset that we are unable to separate the 
“influences ” referred to in the second paragraph from the in- 
fluences implied in the fourth ; and we may notice, once for all, 
that among those influences no account is taken, so far as we 
have observed, of the great advantages enjoyed by Greek 
sculptors, as men wel bia Anurpotrarov Balvortes aidépos. So far, 
then, as Mr. Perry’s first object is concerned, he has attained it 
perfectly. He has done much more. His work is not merely 
a “first step” for the student, but a useful vade-mecum for the 
scholar. It is mainly based, “as all such works must be,” om 
the researches and criticisms of German archeologists. But 
Mr. Perry is no blind worshipper of “great names.” He is 
anything but Germanis ipsis Germanior. He quotes, in- 
deed, with approval some of their definitions, which to 
us seem flowery rather than fruitful,—Schelling’s, for in- 
stance, that “art only represents the non-existent as non- 
existent;” and Welcker’s, that “the dress is the echo of 
the form.” Lessing and Goethe, too,a dangerous pair to op- 
pose when in conjunction, he contradicts point-blank, and that 
on a point, as we shall see, which the former is generally sup- 
posed to have put beyond the reach of doubt. He slily speaks 
of the archwologist’s “ microscopic eye and fertile imagination.” 
And he does not scruple to say that on such a matter, ¢.7., a8 
“the character and circumstance in which the artist intended to 
represent ” the Venus de Medici, the opinion of Byron is quite 
as valuable as that of the most learned German philologian. 
Writing, therefore, with great independence of judgment, and 
qualified for his task not merely by a diligent study of what the 
best authorities, whether foreign or English, have said upon his 
subject, but also by a familiar and loving acquaintance, as 
he says, but obviously with some inaccuracy, with all the 
works of art referred to in his pages, Mr. Perry has traced 











* A Popular Introduction to the History of Greek and Roman Sculpture. By 
Walter Copland Perry, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1882. 
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with great vivacity and clearness the course of Greek Art 
from its first infancy in the swaddling-bands and leading- 
strings of Oriental nurses, through the periods of its vigor- 
ous youth, and of its glorious manhood, down to its cor- 
ruption in the bonds of Roman masters. If the reader, 
moved thereto by the great discrepancy of opinion which exists 
about the age, and authorship, and meaning even of so many of 
the works of art which Mr. Perry describes, should be brought 
to think that Mr. Perry’s enthusiasm may, perhaps, not unfre- 
quently be expending itself on the baseless fabric of views that 
are merely visions, there is no harm done The probable reason- 
ing, which Aristotle claimed as valid for Ethics, may well be 
allowed even freer scope in matters where conjecture plays so 
great a part. If an intelligent critic finds a work of art admir- 
able, and can give us intelligible reasons for his admiration, it 
does not greatly matter, we think, though he should be proved 
to have mistaken the name, or even misconceived the intention 
of the artist who produced it. Who, for instance, we may ask, 
but an archeologist or art-critic, deeply committed to one side or 
the other, can practically care whether Winckelmann, Ottfried 
Miiller, Welcker, Brunn, Conze, and Overbeck are right in 
assigning The Laocoon to the Rhodian School, or Lessing, 
Visconti, Thiersch, Lachmann, Emil Braun, Stephani, and 
Friederichs, in maintaining that it was executed at Rome in the 
reign of the Emperor Titus. Still less, we imagine, can it 
matter how we interpret, to take one instance out of 
many, the motif of the Apollo Belvidere, what the action 
is in which the god is engaged. Has he just discharged 
an arrow at the Python, or Tityus, or the Niobids? Is 
he holding up the Aegis (see page 615), and marking with a 
mingled expression of scorn and satisfaction its terrible effect 
on the ranks of the Gauls, when they fled in dismay from 
Delphi, in 279 B.C.? Oris he in the act of drawing Orestes from 
the guilt of matricide, and driving the avenging Furies from his 
temple? From our point of view, it is of no significance at all 
how these questions are answered. But criticism like the fol- 
lowing is well worth pondering, and it will be readily understood 
that a book which contains many criticisms of equal insight 
and eloquence is well worth studying :— 

“ The technical execution of the Belvedere Apollo shows a master’s 

hand. The artist was evidently in possession of all the knowledge 
and skill which had been accumulated in past ages. We see Lysippus 
inthe form and Praxiteles in the face. The noble limbs are moulded 
with the ease and freedom which are the result of perfect mastery, 
and the proud and beautiful face, from which the Muses drew their 
inspiration, gleams with expression, as the god moves along in graceful 
majesty, bathed in the purple light of eternal youth. And yet the 
dainty beauty of the Apollo Belvedere does not stir the deepest 
springs of emotion, in those who have the finest feeling for the highest 
forms of Greek art. Like that of some startling theatrical represen- 
tation, the first effect of the Vatican Apollo is the strongest ; whereas 
it is characteristic of the greatest works—the Theseus of the Par- 
thenon, the Niobe, the Demeter of Cnidos—that the oftener and 
longer we gaze, the greater the attraction which they exercise upon 
us, the purer and more exalted the feelings which they rouse within 
our breasts. We find a difficulty in regarding the Vatican Apollo as 
the object of worship ; for that, it is too ornate. It is rather like the 
embodiment of the day-dreams of a powerful, bright, but somewhat 
luxurious imagination, which is not satisfied with the majesty of 
nature, the awful dignity of the God-bead, but must invest its idol 
with the external trappings of some prince of a fairy-tale.” 
We will not answer for the exact correctness of these remarks, 
but the reader can judge for himself of their suggestiveness, 
especially if he compares them with Winckelmann’s overwrought 
panegyric. 

With regard to Mr. Perry’s second “ object,” we can speak 
with less decision. It is not quite clear who the artists are 
before whom he wishes to set “the principles by which tho 
greatest masters in the greatest period of Art were guided.” 
For he accepts apparently the view which “the more eminent 
sculptors themselves hold,” that Sculpture is a lost art; and he 
distinctly asserts that “the artist knows not, and does not need 
to know, the natural laws and principles on which heacts.” Or, 
if emphasis is to be laid on the word “ natural” in this passage, 
then, as regards traditional or artistic principles, Mr. Perry’s ex- 
position is not always easy to follow. We cannot, for instance, 
though we must use here the brevity which is akin to obscurity, 
understand the distinction which he draws between “the human 
form freed from all the inherited or acquired defects which are 
found in every living man,” as exemplifie] in the “ Doryphorus ” 
of Polyclitus, and “the noblest animal in creation in the highest 
perfection,” as exemplified in the ‘ Apoxyomenos ” of Lysippus. 
Quintilian clearly, thought the younger artist had improved 
upon his predecessors, and Mr, Perry’s reference to the “ some- 





what heavy type of Polyclitus’ figures” makes his preference 
for the older artist less intelligible. It is true that these artists 
must have worked on very different principles, if Polyclitus really 
committed his system to writing in a treatise in which he laid down 
the proportion of the different parts of the body to one another, 
finger to finger, palm to fingers, and so on; while Lysippus, if 
Mr. Perry’s interpretation of Quintilian’s obscure words be 
correct, did not mould his statues according to any fixed mathe- 
matical norm, but determined the relative proportion of the 
different parts by the eye alone, caring less for their being right 
according to measurement, than for their looking right. We 
more than doubt, however, the correctness of this interpretation, 
and it is difficult to reconcile it with Cicero’s statement, rather 
incorrectly quoted by Mr. Perry, that Lysippus was in the 
habit of saying that the “ Doryphorus ” of Polyclitus was his 
tutor (magistra), 

Of Mr. Perry’s treatment of “the intimate relations between 
Greek art and the religious politicians and social life of the 
Greek people,” we must also speak with hesitation. For al- 
though the influence of Greek social life on Greek sculpture is 
easily comprehensible, the connection between Greek religion 
and politics and Greek sculpture is one which hardly, perhaps, 
admits of popular treatment at all. The most sure-footed 
investigator can with difficulty avoid mistaking the post hoc for 
the propter hoc in examining this connection; and while, for 
instance, Mr. Perry justly says that in the Younger Attic School, 
“a new and alluring field was opened to the artist, the field of 
beauty, mirth, and love,” we fail to connect the opening of 
that field, as he does, with the fact that, “in the storm of war 
and revolution, amid the wreck of states and institutions, the 
breaking-up of old forms and the severance of old ties, the indi- 
vidual learned to look to his own safety alone, and to shape his 
own destiny, irrespective of the general interest of his country.” 
And similar difficulties present themselves on the religious side. 
It is by no means clear that “ the leaven of religious scepticism ” 
had much to do with the substitution of “the vivid emotions, 
the tender grace, and the variety and brilliant colouring” of the 
new Attic School, for “the religious sanctity and severity, and 
the divine sublimity of the old.’ Praxiteles may have been, 
for all we know, as piously orthodox as his contemporary Xeno- 
phon; while it is tolerably certain that Pericles and extremely 
probable that Pheidias were imbued more than slightly with the 
deep-seated scepticism of Thucydides. But the whole subject is 
much too deep and intricate for us to do more than glance at 
it in a notice like the present. 

The third “ object” of Mr. Perry’s book is one which lends 
itself far more readily to “popular” treatment. He has, indeed, 
furnished the inexperienced amateur with the knowledge 
requisite to enable him to understand the chief remains of 
ancient plastic art. And in doing so, he has raised a host of 
interesting questions, which are profitable to discuss, though 
many of them must remain for ever insoluble. We can only 
touch very briefly upon one or two of them. Mr. Perry’s de- 
scription of the so-called “Central Group of Deities” on the 
eastern frieze of the Parthenon, is eloquent enough, but fav 
from convincing. It seems odd, indeed, to argue from the 
expression of certain heads, which are in the condition of that 
of the first cuirassier whom Shaw, the Lifeguardsman, cut down 
at Waterloo, and whose “face fell from him like the slice of 
an apple.” On the whole, we are inclined to prefer the view of 
Bétticher, who strenuously denied the divinity of these figures, 
and regards them as magistrates or empatrids, with their wives 
and children. We fancy, too, that the head of Selene’s horse 
on the east pediment, the “ matchless head,” which Goethe 
said was formed in the spirit of the sublimest poetry, 
would entirely satisfy the requirements of what Mr. Kimg- 
lake calls “a Yorkshireman hippodamoio.” He—the York- 
shireman—would settle quickly enough the great German’s 
doubt as to whether this—the original horse (Urpferd)—had 
been seen by the artist “ with his own eyes, or conceived in his 
mind.” Again, if Mr. Perry is wrong in assigning too late a date 
to the peerless “ Venus of Melos,” he deserves the gratitude of all 
her worshippers, for saying that “we must regard this grandest 
and noblest representation of the mighty goddess with the same 
feelings as are inspired by the rare golden days of autumn, 
which rival in beauty, and surpass in charm and interest, the 
uniform brightness of the height of summer ;” and it is a pity 
that in the cast of this statue in the British Museum, the 
(restored) nose is too large, as any spectator can satisfy himself, 
by looking at the right protile of that lovely face. From Mr. 
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Perry’s remarks on “The Laocoon,” we must quote the view which 
we have already referred to. Lessing, as is well known, gave the 
face of Laocoon as an instance of the moderation of Greek art. 
The artist, he says, ‘softens the cry into a sigh;” and he gives 
elaborate reasons why “ Laocoon does not cry aloud.” In this 
view he was supported by Goethe, who (Werke, xxii., p. 65) says, 
“T decided in my own mind why Laocoon does not cry.” “ We,” 
says Mr. Perry, “ are inclined to move the previous question» 
whether he cries aloud or not; which, after careful consideration, 
we should answer that he does.” The figures of Laocoon’s sons 
have often been exposed to adverse criticism. They appear to 
be out of perspective, and to represent little men, rather than 
youths. Mr. Perry says that, “it is consonant with the 
principle of Greek art, that these figures are made out of all 
proportion too small?” But a remark like this throws us back 
on one of the difficulties which, as we have intimated, we cannot 
attempt to discuss. 

We have reviewed Mr. Perry’s book entirely from a popular 
point of view, and it isas “a popular introduction to Greek and 
Roman Sculpture,” that we recommend it most warmly to the 
general reader. Archwologists may easily point out errors of 
detail, and Mr. Perry’s list of errata, a rather lengthy one, might 
be easily increased, but if we consider the aim which he has had 
in view, he must be judged to have attained it with complete 
success. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SIR WILLIAM 
GOMM.* 

Loncreitow’s heroic young man, who requests the Psalmist 
not to tell him in mournful numbers that life is but an empty 
dream, takes upon him, in the course of his admonitory pro- 
test, the office of inductive philosopher, and assures us that 
the lesson to be derived from the lives of all great men 
is this,—that we can each make our own life “sublime.” We 
will not charge the poet with “the atrocious crime” of 
having been the identical young man of his verses; but all the 
same, he has caused him to utter sublime nonsense. History, 
in its vast chronicles, contains but a few names of men whose 
lives attained to the sublime standard,—men of commanding 
spiritual insight and supreme elevation of character; if, 
indeed, we should not rather say, that if the story of 
Christ were erased from the annals of humanity, we in 
this nineteenth century would be found in the bewilder- 
ing dilemma of being dominated by a sublime ideal to 
which there was no corresponding reality in concrete fact. 
Far below the level of the intrinsically sublime, emerge in 
history the lives of our great men,—great in intellectual endow- 
ment, great in creative faculty, or great in persistent moral 
endeavour; while among these, there are found only the few, 
like Milton, in whom the abiding aspirations of the heart, after 
the entire subjection of the will to the commands of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful, are not less obviously present than the 
inspirations of genius. And the moral, which, in any case, is 
deducible from the life of a great, or a greatly gifted man, is 
not at all that of individual self-sublimation, but is the 
twofold one,—first, of thankfulness for the incoming of a 
fresh factor into the evolution of human progress, for 
which neither heredity alone, nor society alone, nor 
both together, can adequately account; and secondly, of the 
infinite significance of duty in every, even the humblest, sphere 
or detail of human activity. To greatness, either intellectual 
or spiritual, only the few have been chosen. Great thinkers, 
great poets—and these, too, must have suffered greatly in 
thought before they could so impress their imaginings on the 
world as Homer, Aischylus, Dante, and Shakespeare have done— 
great artists, great philanthropists, great legislators, and great 
military kings of organisation and of men, are the elect of 
Heaven. But history can tell of many who, not being great, 
are eminently respectable, and in all senses good, sufficient, 
capable in their respective spheres; and among these, Field- 
Marshal Sir William Maynard Gomm will always hold a place 
of his own. 

Sir William Gomm had nothing deimonisch about him. 
He was not born to command, though he was raised to the chief 
command of our forces in India. But he was an admirable 
liewtenant, agile, fearless, prompt in emergency, wonderfully 
percipient of the arrangements which a genius superior to his 
own had planned, and cool as an umpire at a cricket-match 
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ought to be, when, as happened over and over again in his Penin. 
sular and Belgian experience, his horse was shot under him, 
Sir William was short in stature; and with his quiet, bright, 
clean-cut physiognomy—so well known for several years on 
the Brighton promenade—left on the spectator the impres. 
sion of a compact, upright, cultured, and supremely humane 
existence. He was almost passionately attached to all the con. 
temporary representatives of our “ remote ancestors,” especially 
dogs and horses. He had considerable skill in music, and wag 
a great lover of the art. He had been a reader from his earliest 
days, especially of Homer. He was a brother who had loved 
deeply, and suffered in his loss of two brothers and a sister; 
and as one saw him reverently worshipping in one of the 
Brighton churches, it would hardly have occurred to the 
beholder that the little, grey-headed man had, ere his thirty. 
second year, been an active assistant in nearly every one of 
the great battles that had been fought between the first adven. 
ture of the English in Holland, in 1799, and the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

There runs a story in Scotland which the present volume 
vividly recalls. In the nursery of a certain south-country 
house, one of the children was heard crying bitterly, and on the 
mother of the family rushing to the room, and asking what was 
the matter, the nurse coolly replied, “ Oh, it’s only the Major 
greetin’ for his parritch” (porridge). Sir William was never, 
apparently, one of the “greetin’” tribe, but he had received 
his commission as ensign in his Majesty’s service before the 
completion of his tenth year, while the same honour was con- 
ferred on his two younger brothers. In these days “we have 
changed all that,” and instead of Majors blowing their trumpets 
loudly because they are fasting at early morn, we have competi- 
tive youths who may never attain their military majority, but who 
are, perhaps, ready to “greet” over atough problem in geometry 
ora stiff passage from Tacitus. That the change has brought a 
deliverance from serious abuses, no one doubts, but in the case of 
William Gomm and of his brother Henry, who was wounded in 
the Pyrenees at the head of his regiment, “ encouraging his men, 
and died, aged thirty, near Geneva, after three years of great 
suffering,” the boy-ensigns did honour to their commissions, 
And if it be true that Fortes creantur fortibus, there were good 
grounds for believing that the three brothers—only, Richard 
died in his sixteenth year—should they reach manhood, would 
be brave and energetic soldiers, for their father, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Gomm, had served with distinction through 
the American and West Indian wars. He was killed at the 
storming of Point-a-Petre, in the island of Guadeloupe, July 
2nd, 1794; and one anecdote respecting him, which his son, 
William, found in a number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, in the 
Athenxum at Liverpool, while serving, thongh still only in his 
seventeenth year, as aide-de-camp to General Benson, is here 
related, to show what manner of man he was :—“ Captain G—, 
of the 55th Regiment, being wounded in the eye at the taking 
of St. Lucia, Sir William Medows, passing by in the heat 
of the action, just stopped to regret his misfortune. ‘Do 
not mind me, sir,’ says he; ‘I have only one eye left, with which 
I hope to see you beat the French army.’ Such a speech, made 
by one in excruciating pain, deserves to be recorded.” The son 
of Captain G was at no loss in filling up the blank following 
the initial, and, in writing of the circumstance, he says, “The 
pleasurable feeling of a youth of sixteen, excited by accidentally 
stumbling upon such a memento, will be easily understood.” 





On the death of his mother, in his twelfth year, young 
William Gomm and his brothers and sister were placed under 
the care of their father’s sister, Miss Jane Gomm. She seems 
to have been a most motherly, admirable woman, and, as 
some indication of her worth, it may be mentioned that she 
and a Miss Goldsworthy, the “Goully” of Sir William’s 
Letters, were associated as sub-governesses to the princesses the 
daughters of George III. and Queen Charlotte. To Miss Gomm 
the great majority of the letters are addressed, and the first one 
given in this volume, dated ‘“ Woolwich, July 8th, 1799,” is 
certainly a very remarkable effusion, from a boy of fourteen. 
He expresses the greatest anxiety to join his regiment, the th, 
then stationed at Southampton, but ordered to go upon the 
expedition to Holland, “ not,” he writes, with the modesty and 
high sense of duty which were his unfailing characteristics, “that 
I think I shall be of any service, for that is out of the question, 
but that I inay learn to be of service some future day.” 
His wishes were gratified, and a second letter to Miss 
Gomm contains a record of his first experience under fire. 
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Gomm first drew his sword. The engagement, which lasted 


some thirteen hours and a half, and which, after incessant fight- 
ing and tremendous slaughter on both sides—the 1st Battalion 
of the Ith, for instance, to which Gomm belonged, being re- 
duced from 800 to half its strength—produced no definite result 
whatever, is reflected in the boy’s narrative with wonderful 
clearness. He was in the thick of the fight, arriving, after a 
march of fifteen miles, on the scene of action at six a.m.; anda 
pullet grazed the corner of his left eye, but, to his regret, had 
left no mark of its impact ten days afterwards, He was quite 
prepared to die, and felt as cool and cheerful as he had ever 
done in his life ; but the sight of the brave fellows who, officers 
and men, sank by his side, was almost too much for him, as we 
can well believe. Nor will the reader be altogether surprised 
on learning that after the excitement and the fatigues of this, 
his first acquaintance with war, “ the affairs of this horrid day,” 
to use his own language, the boy-ensign slept, without waking 
once, for thirty hours. 

Sir William Gomm, as has been already indicated, was not 
endowed with the qualities of a great General; but he possessed 
aremarkable talent for narrative, and for readers who wish either 
to have their memories refreshed, or to become acquainted for 
the first time, from an original and trustworthy source, with the 
military achievements of our country in her resistance to the 
arrangements of the able, but intensely selfish and un- 
scrupulous, Corsican adventurer, who endeavoured to fill the 
thrones of the Continent with pleasant family satellites of his 
own Gallican supremacy, we do not remember, as we write, 
any history or private memorials which could be so helpful to 
them as the Letters aud Journals of Sir William Gomm. We 
would specially instance the graphic and lucid accounts he 
has given us of the disastrous Walcheren Expedition, and of the 
embarkation of the army of the lamented Sir John Moore 
at Corunna. Gomm’s own regiment, though not present, 
apparently, in the retreat, nor sharing in the victory over Soult 
which crowned it, had assigned to it the honour of bury- 
ing the fallen hero, “at dead of night,” and Gomm himself was 
the last fighting Englishman to leave the shore. Of quite equal 
merit is the record of the battles of Salamanca and Waterloo. 
Sir William was a splendid scout, and no one will question our 
statement who reads the narrative of his sixty miles’ 
Salamanca to Valladolid—-accomplishing the return journey 
the next day—to bring back to Sir John Moore the latest 
tidings of the French movements; or of his being despatched to 
Tras-os-Montes on a reconnoitring expedition, the result of 
which was that on the eve of the battle of Vittoria, 40,000 men, 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and pontoons, had been carried 
through districts held to be all but impracticable for even 
small corps, and planted on the Esla, before the enemy 
knew that they were even in movement. Sir William Gomm 
was singularly free, to judge from his letters, from 
egotism or self-conceit; and, as the editor truly says, he 
writes mainly of what he saw, rarely of what he did. 
an instance of his self-suppression, it oughtto be mentioned that 
no record is found in his correspondence of the circumstance 
which first brought him specially under the notice of Welling- 
ton,—that of his hurrying up a couple of guns at a very 
critical moment, in one of the early Peninsular battles. Sir 
William seems to have borne the successive honours which 
were heaped upon him with a genuine humility, as if they had 
been bestowed in recognition, not of his own merit, but of his 
endeavours, at all times, to do his best for the service and for his 
country ; and, perhaps, there is not a finer exhibition of manly 
resignation under disappointment, than was shown by him 
when, on arriving from the Mauritius in the Hooghly, he learned 


ride from 


And, as 


that his first appointment by the Horse Guards to the post of 


Commander-in-Chief in India had been cancelled, and that Sir 


Charles Napier had already arrived, in possession of the chief 


command in Calcutta. The editor has executed his task with 
care and ability, and the volume is one which, while possessing 
interesting materials for the general reader, is specially to he 
recommended to the perusal of all young men who have chosen 
the military profession as their career. 





MR. ROBERTSON SMITH’S “PROPHETS OF ISRAEL.’* 
Like revolutions generally, the critical revolution is busily 
engaged in devouring its own children. Already those who 
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were in the van a dozen years ago are superseded and out of 
date. Such names as Ewald, Schrader, and Dillman have 
become the Girondins of a new advance, which has found its 
Robespierre in Wellhausen. The position which Wellhausen 
has assumed has the merit of being definite. The lines are well 
marked, and, perhaps, he himself may be inclined to think of it 
as final. In the words of Dr. Robertson Smith, the theory is 
the following :— 

“The latest history in the Book of Chronicles presupposes the 
whole Pentateuch ; the main thread of the Book of Kings accepts the 
standard of the Book of Deuteronomy, but knows nothing of the 
Levitical legislation; and older narratives now incorporated in the 
Kings—as, for example, the histories of Elijah and Elisha, which 
every one can see to be ancient and distinct documents—know 
nothing of the Deuteronomic law of the one altar, and, like Elijah 
himself, are indifferent even to the worship of the goldea calves. 
These older narratives, with the greater part of Samuel and Judges, 
accept as fitting and normal a stamp of worship closely modelled on 
the religion of the Patriarchs as it is depicted in Genesis, or based 
on the ancient law of Ex. xx., 24, where Jehovah promises to meet 
with his people, and bless them at the altars of earth or unhewn 
stone which stand in all corners of the land, on every spot where 
Jehovah has set a memorial of his name.” 

Dr. Smith speaks of these conclusions as proven even to demon- 
stration. After a diligent study both of the writings of Dr. 
Smith and of Wellhausen and others, we have, on the contrary, 
to say that, in our judgment, this reconstruction of the history 
of Israel does not amount to a probability. It is to be noted 
that the Book of Chronicles does not imply or presuppose the 
whole Pentateuch. For, applying their own rule, the chronicler 
knows nothing of the Great Day of Atonement, and room must 
be left for a later development, after the chronicler has written. 
But the existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septua- 
gint version fixes a limit beyond which no farther development 
is possible. Accordingly, we find that Kayser is disposed to 
bring down to a very late period indeed the independent exist- 
ence of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in order to leave room for 
such farther development of the Pentateuch as may be found 
necessary. Already there are signs of the advent of a critic 
who will be to Wellhausen what Wellhausen has been to Ewald. 

It is not necessary to state that any work from the pen of 
Dr. Robertson Smith is worthy of all respect and admiration. 
These lectures are able, scholarly, and most brilliant in literary 
execution. Fortunately, also, the greater part of these lectures 
is independent of the critical views which Dr. Smith has been 
led to hold. He has conferred a great boon on all readers of 
the Old Testament, by the way in which he has set the litera- 
ture in the frame of the history, and shown the historical 
genesis of the prophecies with which he has undertaken to deal. 
It is comparatively easy to do this for the period under review, 
because the external history of that time is unusually full and 
detailed. We do not propose to analyse or describe the con- 
tents of these lectures. We should like to state here one or two 
of the considerations which hinder us from accepting Dr, 
Smith’s view of the history of Jsrael, and of its literature. 
We say, then, that the rise of the prophets of the eighth 
century B.C. is to us utterly inexplicable, if we accept the 
statement of these lectures as true. Both the men and their 
teaching seem to us to require a long, national development, as 
preparation for the possibility of their existence. Dr. Smith 
reduces this preparation to a minimum, and in so doing seems. 
to us to have emptied the previous history of Israel of a great 
part of its meaning. It is consistent in Wellhausen, who denies 
the existence of the Decalogue at the time of Moses, to affirm 
that ethical monotheism formed no part of Israel’s early creed. 
Evidently, the Decalogue presupposes ethical monotheism as its 
basis. We affirm so, even on the supposition that each of the 
“ten words” was originally contained in a single sentence. Dr. 
Smith has written in defence of the existence of the “ten 
words” in the time of Moses, and seemingly forgetful of his 
singularly able article (Hucy. Brit., art. “ Decalogue”’), he has 
written the first two lectures of this series altogether from the 
stand-point of Wellhausen. If the “ten words” do date from 
the sojourn at Sinai, we have also other conclusions fatal to the 
theory propounded in these lectures. For one thing, the corner- 
stone of the hypothesis is knocked away. It will prove, for 
example, that a law may be in existence, and yet be systematic- 
ally ignored, and disobeyed by king, priest, and people. Now, 
the whole procedure of the present critical movement is based 
on the supposition that this is impossible. We should like to 
apply the priuciples expounded in these lectures to the elucida- 
tion of a history of which it is possible to know more than we 
cau know of the history of Israel. A partial and one-sided appli- 
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cation of it was made by Graf, when the happy thought occurred 
to him of comparing the chronicler to a Roman Catholic writer 
of the middle-ages, who, in describing the institutions of the 
Church of Rome, assumes that they all date from the Apostolic 
age. Let us make such an analysis of the life of the middle- 
ages as Wellhausen has made of the Historical Books of the 
Bible. Let us lay as much stress on heathen customs and viola- 
tions of law, and principles of worship unsanctioned by the 
New Testament, as he has laid on similar things in the history 
of Israel, and we shall gather together an overwhelming amount 
of evidence against the existence of the New Testament during 
all that period. Even if we take the popular customs of 
England with regard to the maypole, or of Scotland with regard 
to Halloweven, as these still exist, the same conclusion would 
be irresistibly drawn. Betore we can endorse the method which 
the writer uses, we should like to test its use and its validity by 
a wider induction than this critical school has yet made. 


Assuming for a time the attitude of Dr. Smith, and not con- 
troverting his results, let us see what demands it makes on our 
power of belief. We have the great mass of Old-Testament 
literature hurled into the time of the Captivity, that is to say, 
into a time the history of which is altogether unknown to us. We 
have a series of unknown writers, historians, poets, prophets, 
busily engaged in recasting and developing the history and legis- 
lation of their people. The Deuteronomist, with a dramatic 
power unequalled in ancient literature, had set them the ex- 
ample. Butthe dramatic power of the Deuteronomist is utterly 
east into the shade by that displayed in the case of the non- 
Levitical writer who describes the apostacy of Israel on Sinai. 
The historical sections which set forth the events of Israel’s 
sojourn at Sinai contrive somehow to give the impression 
that the revolution which, according to the critics, occu- 
pied a thousand years in its accomplishment, was literally 
accomplished within a few months at Sinai. It effects this 
with a due regard to historical probability, and a just appre- 
ciation of the adequacy of causes, and their exact correspond- 
ence to effects. When Israel arrived at Sinai, the patriarchal 
organisation, civil, religious, and priestly, was in actual exist- 
ence. Israel is a kingdom of priests,—a holy nation, a peculiar 
people. Young men sent by Moses offer sacrifices. The first 
legislation (Ex. xx. to xxiii.), proceeds on this footing, and an altar 
service suited to this state of things (Ex. xx., 24) is commanded. 
But according to the representation of these historical sections, 
this legislation and altar service are superseded almost as soon 
as given. Israel is afraid to draw near to God, and cries for a 
mediator. This is the first step in the religious revolution. 
Then came the apostacy, the making and the worshipping of 
the golden calves, and the demonstrated unfitness of Israel for 
its high vocation. Hence the necessity for a special priest- 
hood, and a special altar service, and a special legislation, all of 
which is accordingly represented as given there and then at 
Sinai. If we had space to draw this out in detail, and to show 
minutely how this unknown writer has thrown himself into the 
past, has gauged the power of motive, and fitted adequate cause 
to fitting effect, we should be constrained to admit, on the 
critic’s view, that the greatest dramatist in the world is not 
Shakespeare, but another. Nor is this all. Another historic 
section, recorded in the Book of Numbers, tells how this 
revolution was regardel by the people. The story of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, told naturally, as it seems 
to be, reveals that there was great discontent among the 
people of the other tribes against the tribe of Levi, because 
they were shut out from the ancient priesthood of their race. 
The children of Reuben took their stand on the ancient constitu- 
tion of Israel, renewed as this was in the early days of Sinai. 
The holiness of the whole people was their watchword ; along 
with them was the company of Korah, who are represented as 
rebelling against the exclusive claim of Aaron to the high 
priesthood. This story forms a sequel so appropriate to the 
historical sections which describe the events of Sinai, and is so 
exactly suited to the circumstances, that our wonder at the 
extraordinary gifts of the unknown writers of the Exile passes 
all bounds. If we continue our study of the history, we 
shall find other matters equally wonderful. We shall find 
that the religious revolution at Sinai is represented as having 
been practically unregarded by the people. For a time, it was 
partly operative. But after the death of Joshua’s generation, 
the people is represented as falling back into patriarchal ways, 
and even falling into the ways of Canaan. But the religious 
transactions in Sinai were not forgotten. The vague memory 
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of them afloat among them was sufficient to induce them to prefer 
a Levite as a priest to one of themselves, when they could ob. 
tain one. We do not pursue this further. But we have surely 
said enough to justify us in asking from our critics some ade. 
quate explanation of such astounding literary ability, and such 
marvellous dramatic power. We venture to tell them that this 
ought to be their first task. They show a marvellous ignorance 
of the forces which mould and guide human character, of the 
laws of human imagination, and of the facts of human life, if they 
imagine that any amount of literary analysis of the documents of 
the Old Testament, or any comparison, however minute, of the 
legislations with the history, will enable them to dispense with 
this necessary task. The writers of the Old Testament and their 
representation of the history of Israel will maintain possession 
of the field, until the critics learn the secret of the marvellous 
verisimilitude of reality and appearance of historic truth which 
these writers have been able to impart to the writings of the 
Old Testament. Nor will diligent dissection of documents and 
minute analysis of the historical books ever lead them into pos. 
session of this open secret. They seem to us to be altogether 
on a false scent, and have followed their microscopic investiga- 
tions to such minuteness as to be unconscious of the greater 
difficulties which await their own solution of the problem. One 
of these we have briefly stated, and space prevents us 
from naming others. Weighted as the traditional view is 
with innumerable difficulties, it still makes a less demand on 
human belief than the view which Dr. Smith regards as demon- 
strated. The inevitable conclusion is, that the last word on Old. 
Testament criticism is not yet spoken. The final solution, if ever 
we have a final solution, will probably be as far removed from 
the view of Dr. Smith, as it will be removed from the traditional 
view. For notwithstanding the ability of its advocates, their 
acknowledged scholarship, and their undonbted love of truth, 
we must say that a theory which postulates the existence of 
unknown writers of the skill, deftness, and power of those of the 
Exile period, is, on the face of it, incredible. 





KITH AND KIN.* 
Tuts novel has been a surprise to us, as we cannot doubt it has 
been to many other readers. Miss Fothergill’s previous fictions, 
The First Violin and Probation, were noticeably clever and inter- 
esting books, and were characterised throughout by a very refresh- 
ing individuality of treatment; but there was little, if anything, 
in them to lead us to expect that their author would produce 
such impressive and powerful work as is found in the three 
volumes of Kith and Kin. The difference between this latest 
book and its predecessors lies in the fact that while in them the 
various personages, though vital and generally consistent, were 
obviously drawn from the outside,—were intellectual concep- 
tions rather than imaginative creations,—the personages in 
Kith and Kin have that true life which no mere skill in 
craftsmanship can give, which is the result of that vivid and 
utter realisation of a character external to one’s own, which 
distinguishes the creative from the constructive faculty,—the 
work of genius from the work of talent. Now, Miss Fothergill’s 
latest novel must be broadly described as belonging to the class 
of works of genius; but no artistic achievement is ever the out- 
come of genius pure and simple. The creative, instinctive, and 
incalculable factor may make its presence and operation most 
largely and impressively felt, but in the very greatest work, from 
which it is impossible to dissociate the idea of inspiration, there 
is an element which is not inspired,—which belongs to the 
mechanics rather than to the dynamics of the intellect, and 
which is seen in those portions of the poem, or the picture, or 
the symphony, which bear witness, not to that unconscious 
creation whose laws are hidden with the secrets of personality, 
but to that conscious construction which laboriously adapts 
means to ends. In the highest kind of this complex work the 
genius may be so potent as to absorb the talent into itself, so 
that we may see everywhere the two elements in union, and can- 
not say where one ends and the other begins; but this is a rare 
experience, and the more ordinary spectacle is that of an imper- 
fect amalgamation, or perhaps of no amalgamation at all, 
the two products existing side by side in a combination 
which is not vital or even chemical, but simply mechanical. In 
these instances, whatever error or imperfection may exist 
in the work will be found to inhere in that part of it which 
owes its being to talent, for the simple reason that talent 





*Kithand Kin. A Novel. By Jessie Futhergill. 3 vols. Loudon: Richard 
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js fallible, while genius is infallible. Genius is like a sixth 
gense, and as we are never deceived by our senses, but only by 
our reasoning from sensory impressions, so in like manner the 
errors to be found in a work of genius are not errors of genius, 
put errors caused by a temporary absence of genius,—by a 
reliance upon talent for work to which talent is not equal, or to 
which it is only equal by good luck. 

We may seem to have wandered far from Kith and Kin, but,asa 
matter of fact, the concrete novel has really been the centre round 
which our somewhat abstract thoughts have revolved. There is in 
it enough genius—that is, enough imaginative insight, vital 
realisation of character, and dramatic presentation of situation 
—to place it in almost the first rank of English fiction, to en- 
title it to equality with, let us say, Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, 
if not with the greater Jane Lyre and Villette. The writer of 
this notice could, indeed, not help being struck by what seemed 
at first the curious coincidence that the first two persons of his 
acquaintance whose opinion of the book was made known to 
him—the one a highly cultivated man and the other a woman 
of fine literary insight—both laid stress upon the similarity of 
the impression left by it and that left by the earliest and most 
famous of the three powerful fictions just mentioned. Having 
now read the book, the writer no longer considers the coincidence 
at all curious, but confesses that these estimates express not 
only his own feeling, but a feeling which he thinks it almost 
certain will be that of the majority of literary readers. Kith 
and Kin is really very like Jane Eyre ; not in its plot, not in its 
general tone, not in its external portraiture, but in the conception 
and presentation of its principal characters; in a certain half- 
ethical, half-emotional pose which sets the passionate element of 
their nature in a high light, and also in the peculiar manage- 
ment of the situations, which generally consist in the opposed 
action of two more or less strong spirits united in sentiment 
but divided in purpose. Where Kith and Kin is strong, and it 
is strong in many places, it would be difficult to say that Jane 
Eyre is stronger; but the supremacy of the earlier work 
lies in the fact that its strength is sustained strength, and the 
secret of the sustenance is this,—that Jane Eyre is a work of 
genius throughout, genius which does not need to be eked out by 
talent, but which, enclosing the whole of the work, the end from 
the beginning, in its capacious grasp, confers upon every page 
the impress of adequacy. Charlotte Bronté, by instinctive 
selection, excluded from her work every item which lay outside 
the reach of her intense personal interest, and consequently her 
material was susceptible of perfect saturation by her genius- 
Miss Fothergill is not so fortunate; there is a portion of her 
work which is of no vital concern to her, but which is there for 
the purpose of leading up to or making room for that other 
portion in which she is profoundly interested, because she feels 
that it lies in the line of her genius. The plots of the two books 
may be used as illustrations of the difference of which we have 
been speaking. The mere story of Kith and Kin, though im- 
probable, is perhaps less improbable perv se than the story of 
Jane Eyre, but it seems more so, because while in Jane Eyre 
the plot has, like the skeleton in the body, a vital relation to 
the entire organism, in Kith and Kin the relation is merely ex- 
ternal, like that of a scaffolding to a building. We lose the 
feeling of whatever absurdity there may be in the plot of Jane 
Eyre in the perception of its inevitableness, in the feeling that 
to such characters so circumstanced it was impossible that 
things should have happened otherwise; but the plot of Kith 
and Kin has nothing of the inevitable about it, being, obviously, 
not merely an expedient for rendering possible certain situa- 
tions, but one of several expedients which might have been 
chosen, and by no means the best of them. 

It is into these situations that Miss Fothergill throws her 
whole strength ; for them the book has been written ; and to 
them is due its felt weight and peculiar impressiveness. The 
writer does not care supremely for her characters as persons, 
but as actors; it is their dynamic rather than their static 
quality which appeals to her; and she is not really interested 
in them until she has placed them in the special emotional atti- 
tude which has attracted her imagination. This is very 
noticeable in the portraiture of the hero, Bernard Aglionby. 
Miss Fothergill finds it necessary to introduce him be- 
fore she can make imaginative use of him; but until 
he begins to act, or, at any rate, to put his nature into 
position for acting, he is not merely uninteresting, but conven- 
tional and even wooden. In the opening chapters of the novel he is 
nothing but the familiar “ woman’s man” of fiction—the creature 





with the commanding brow, and the keen eye, and the sarcastic 
laugh, and the general air of inscrutability and superiority, whom 
we know so well and detest so heartily. It is only when he is 
brought face to face with old John Aglionby, the grandfather 
who has disinherited his father, and, as he believes, insulted his 
widowed mother, but who now wishes to be to him a true kins- 
man and benefactor, that Bernard really begins to live for the 
reader; and the gift of vitality brings with it a vividness of 
emotional interest which never afterwards flags for a single 
instant. Our experience of the heroine, Judith Conisbrough, is 
very similar in kind. Though we see at once that the outline 
of her nature is fine, we are not really interested in her until we 
see her in an interesting position; but when we do thus see her 
there is something really strange in the rapidity with which 
our interest rises to an almost painful intensity. We know of 
no living novelist who, better than Miss Fothergill, can gather 
up and exhibit in impressive combination all the varying kinds 
of interest which belong to an emotional crisis,—particularly to 
that special crisis which comes of the collision of two natures, 
equally strong in purpose and lofty in aim, and therefore at 
heart in real spiritual union—but divided, and made to seem 
for the time hostile, by some perplexity of circumstance or 
chivalrous instinct of reserve. 


The nature of these strongly conceived and splendidly handled 
situations can-only be indicated by a slight sketch of the plot of 
Kith and Kin, a method of criticism which in this case is less 
unfair than usual. John Aglionby, an old Yorkshire squire, 
obstinate and choleric, has closed the door of his house and of 
his heart upon his only son, who had offended him by marrying 
a woman other than the one who had been chosen for him. 
Shortly after this marriage the son dies, leaving behind him a 
widow and one boy. The old man has by this time relented, 
and sends a propitiatory message to the widow, offering to take 
upon himself the responsibility of the boy’s future ; but receives 
through his messenger a contemptuous refusal of his good 
offices, and an intimation that his grandson’s maternal relatives 
would see that he was saved from want. The bearer of the 
message is his niece, Marion Conisbrough, widow of the 
parish clergyman, and mother of three daughters who are 
regarded throughout the neighbourhood as the ultimate re- 
cipients of John Aglionby’s wealth. An accidental meeting 
with his grandson, many years after the final breach with his 
mother, convinces the old man that he has been deceived, that 
his message to his daughter-in-law had been designedly garbled, 
in order to render it repellent, and that her rich relatives never 
had any existence. A few words of savage sarcasm addressed 
to the unhappy woman who has done the wrong make her 
suspect that she is discovered, and in a few days her suspicion is 
changed into certainty, for John Aglionby dies suddenly, and 
it is discovered that his latest will, which is clearly an outcome 
of his discovery, leaves the whole of his property to his grand- 
son, Bernard Agtionby, and does not even mention the name of 
Mrs. Conisbrough or of any of her three daughters. The new 
heir, who knows nothing of the train of circumstances which 
has restored him to the home of his ancestors, is, like more 
disinterested persons, firmly convinced that his grandfather’s 
will is not only an injustice, but an outrage; and as Mrs. 
Conisbrough has been rendered physically prostrate by 
the shock of the disappointment, Bernard appeals to her 
eldest daughter, Judith, and obtains from her a promise 
that, at the right moment, she will use her influence to 
induce her mother’s co-operation in some more equitable 
arrangement. Hardly, however, has she made this promise 
when she becomes familiar with the facts—previously unknown 
to her—of her mother’s falsehood, and not only withdraws her 
promise, much to Bernard’s amazement, disgust, and bewilder- 
ment, but comes to the conclusion that she and her sisters 
are disgraced for life, that they must take themselves and 
their disgrace far away from all who have ever known 
them; and that, of course,—this “of course” is just what 
readers will fail to understand,—noue of them must ever 
marry, as marriage would involve either the deception of a 
husband or the betrayal of a mother. Holding these views, she 
cannot but impart them to at least one of the persons concerned 
with herself in the carrying of them out, and actually persuades 
her younger sister, Delphine, to sacrifice her own happiness and 
that of her lover, Randulf Danesdale, by assuring him that every- 
thing must be at an end between them. At the time when 
Judith urges her sister to this act of self-abnegation, she herself 
has no lover, and has, therefore, an unfair advantage; but it is 
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easy to see that Bernard Aglionby will soon occupy that position, 
and we have read nothing lately so full of dramatic power 
and insight into the laws of emotion as the chapters which 
describe how his love drew its life and sustenance from the very 
stubbornness with which Judith set herself to frustrate the one 
desire of his heart. Finally, Mrs. Conisbrough, just before her 
death, makes a full confession to Bernard of the wrong she has 
done him; things are set right between him and Judith and 
between Randulf and Delphine; and the story comes to an end 
in the good old-fashioned way, by everybody “ living happy ever 
after.” 

It will, of course, be seen at once that there is great weak- 
ness of construction here, but it will also be seen that there 
are very many openings for really strong and impressive treat- 
ment, and there is not one of these openings of which Miss 
Fothergill does not take the fullest advantage. All the scenes 
between Bernard and Judith testify, both in conception and 
execution, to the hand of a master; and one scene in par- 
ticular—that in which Judith announces to Bernard that 
she must take back her promise to assist him in his darling 
scheme of reparation for what he considers his grandfather’s 
injustice—has that grasp, vividness, and directness of treat- 
ment which impress us as we are seldom impressed by anything 
in contemporary fiction, and recalls the hardly more remarkable 
conversation between Rochester and Jane which immediately 
preceded the flight of the latter from Thornfield. Equally fine 
—though fine in virtue of beauty and pathos, rather than of 
simple power—are the scene in Delphine’s studio, where Rhoda 
Conisbrough delightedly exhibits her sister’s sketches to Ran- 
dulf, and the touching interview between Delphine and Sir 
Gabriel Danesdale, when the old man comes to plead his son’s 
cause, and has to retire sorrowful and disappointed, but more 
than ever convinced that his boy has made a noble choice. We 
might go on with similar comment, but this review would reach 
an altogether inordinate length were we even to indicate the 
numerous passages in virtue of which With and Kin takes rank 
as a work of unmistakable genius. In it Miss Fothergill has 
taken so great a stride that we can form no estimate of her 
future possibilities. Her range is certainly narrow, though 
even that has perceptibly widened; but within this range her 
power is of a kind to procure for her a reputation indefinitely 
higher than that attained by her earlier works, good as they 
undoubtedly were. 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH.* 
To the unlearned in medical matters this is a most serviceable 
guide to health. It is full of practical rules, but the rationale 
of the rules is very clearly indicated throughout. The author 
starts with some sensible remarks on the correlation of diseases 
that may seem to have no connection with each other. One 
disease may lead to another quite unlike itself; or a disease 
may result from the derangement of some part of the body 
distant from itself; or a disease of one kind in an ancestor may 
lead to a disease of a wholly different kind, and even toa variety 
of different diseases, in the descendants; or one general morbid 
cause may produce totally different effects on different persons, 
according to the conditions of health in which they happen to 
be at the time. Hence the need that men who devote them- 
selves to specialities in medical practice should have a good know- 
ledge of all the functions of the body and of the interdependence 
of diseases. Diseases of the ear frequently result from or are con- 
nected with diseases of other parts of the body. He is, there- 
fore, a bad aurist who confines his attention to diseases of the 
ear, and in his endeavour to cure the ear he may injure some 
other part of the body. In the same way, diseases of the heart 
are intimately connected with those of the lungs and throat ; 
and lung diseases and diseases of the brain are often closely 
connected with affections of the stomach, liver, and kidneys. 
Useful, therefore, as a special study of any organism is, its 
utility depends on a good general knowledge of the mutual 
relations of all the fuxctions and organs of the body. Who 
would suppose, for instance, that any danger lurks in cold 
arms? Yet Mr. Dobell says that “it is most important to 
keep the arms warm, especially in those with delicate lungs, 
Cold arms act as refrigerators to the blood, immediately before 
it is discharged by the large veins into the heart and lungs.” 
When we consider the number of bare arms, to say nothing of the 
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exposure of still more delicate parts of the body, which are daily 
exhibited even in the coldest weather, the wonder is that thevic. 
tims of fashion are not more numerous than they are. We must 
remember that occasional exposure is much more dangerous than 
habitual exposure. Constant exposure from childhood kills off the 
weak, and hardens the healthy; but the intermittent exposure 
which our social habits enforce, leaves the exposed part no 
time to accommodate itself to the weather. “ Every lady in even- 
ing dress,” says Dr. Dobell, “ should carry with her, as invari. 
ably as she does her pocket-handkerchief, a Shetland shawl, or 
a mantilla of wool or fur, of a size and shape to cover all 
those parts not protected by woollen under-clothing, and it 
should only be removed while actually within warm rooms,” 
He also gives some excellent precautions on the subject of wet 
clothes. People are apt to forget-that the harm is not so much 
in the wet, as in the cold which it generates. There is no 
danger in “ wet feet,” so long as the feet are warm; and on 
the other hand, one may contract a chill from damp soles, 
even though no water has passed through; for a damp sole 
will, by conduction and evaporation, most effectually carry 
away ‘the heat from the foot. One should, therefore, never 
sit still for any length of time in boots with damp soles, 
unless there is a cork or horse-hair sole between the foot 
and the boot. People also sometimes forget that wet from 
perspiration is as dangerous as wet from ordinary water. Dr, 
Dobell recommends the use of light waterproof cloaks, not only 
to keep out the wet, but to prevent too rapid evaporation, if the 
under-clothing has got wet, either by exposure to the weather 
or by evaporation. 

Dr. Dobell does not agree with Dr. Richardson in the matter 
of exercise. He does not attempt to lay down any precise rule, 
but says that exercise “ should always be continued to the point 
of slight, but not over-fatigue,” in the case both of the weak 
and the strong. For sleep, he prescribes the ordinary rule of 
eight hours, but adds that some persons may do very well with 
six hours, if the sleep be “continuous and refreshing.” He 
makes one recommendation which seems strange, at first sight. 
After remarking on the importance of maintaining the due pro- 
portion between the number of waking and sleeping hours, he 
says that if it be necessary to sit up later than usual, the waking 
hours thus spent must be compensated for by a similar number 
of sleeping hours on the preceding day ; and the reason he gives 
is that over-fatigue will be thus prevented. 

There is an excellent chapter on “ Meals,’—the proper hours 
for taking them, the interval that should elapse between them, 
and a variety of other practical suggestions. Rest of body and 
tranquillity of mind are recommended before a full meal, and 
for at least an hour afterwards. The stomach should not be 
allowed to remain at any time long empty, as the digestive 
powers are thereby weakened; and there should be strict 
adherence to the same hours for taking food, “ that the stomach 
may acquire a habit of preparing for its reception.” Some 
valuable suggestions are offered to the employers of labour. A 
substantial breakfast should be taken before the day’s work has 
begun. “From this moment until labour, whether mental or 
bodily, has ceased, no full meal should be allowed.” This the 
author calls “the first golden rule.” And “ the second is not 
less important, that some light refection should be taken 
punctually every four or five hours.” The first rule provides 
against the evil of charging the system with the task of active 
digestion while it is fully engaged in other work. The second 
rule maintains the system in a state of energy, without making 
any undue demand on the digestive organs. 

The author allows afternoon tea, subject to two conditions,— 
first, that it should precede the dinner by three hours, and 
follow luncheon by the same space of time. Tea or coffee 
should be taken either immediately after dinner, or not till 
three hours later, but only when there has been no afternoon tea. 
“Tt is most injurious to take tea or coffee from one to two hours 
after dinaer, or any other full meal,—that is, in the middle of 
digestion.” ‘ No food should be taken in theintervals between 
the regular meals.” In his chapter on the diet of infants, the 
author insists on all healthy mothers suckling their own 
children for seven months. But when the maternal suckling 
is impossible, the best substitute is a wet-nurse. Care should 
be taken, however, that the nurse is healthy, and not over 
thirty years of age, unless the mother is so. The safest 
general rule is that the age of the wet-nurse should be as near 
as possible that of the mother; and a “ brunette should be 
preferred,” 
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There are interesting and instructive chapters on the pro- 
perties and digestibility of different kinds of food, and on the 
qualities of various wines. Meat of every kind should be cut 
across the grain, when served out for eating. While the im- 
pibing of a certain amount of water is necessary during meals, 
it isa mistake to drink too much fluid of any kind during 
digestion, “ for this dilutes the natural juices so much that they 
lose their solvent power,” and indigestion is the consequence. 
“Of the sparking wines of Germany, a pure Moselle,” Dr. 
Dobell tells us, “ without muscated and other artificial flavour- 
ing, is the most wholesome ; and in cases of weak digestion, I 
should consider such wine preferable to champagne.’ He 
quotes other authorities besides his own to prove that the 
Moselle wines are “most valuable in cases of rheumatism, gout, 
dropsy, stone, gravel, and in scorbutic and blood diseases 
generally.” 

There is a most useful chapter on “ special recipes, directions, 
and appliances for the sick-room.” Here is the author’s recipe 
for beef tea. “ Beef tea should not be boiled, and should not be 
drained through a fine sieve or muslin. It should be made as 
follows :—Take of rumpsteak, free from fat and minced, 1 lb., 
cold water 1 pint, a pinch of salt; put them into a jar, and tie 
itdown. After it has stood for one hour, place the jar ina 
saucepan of cold water, raise this water slowly to boiling, and 
keeping it slowly boiling for one hour. Remove the jar, and 
strain its contents through a very coarse sieve, so that all finely 
powdered sediment may run through. Then pass a piece of 
bread over the surface, to remove any fat that may float upon 
it. If the beef tea has been allowed to get cold before it is 
wanted, remove all congealed fat from the surface, and then 
place the jar again in the saucepan till the tea is sufficiently 
hot, but do not boil the beef tea.” 

The specimens which we have given will suffice, we think, to 
show that Dr. Dobell’s book will prove a valuable acquisition 
in any household. We can cordially recommend it. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>———__ 

The New Ceylon. Written and compiled by Joseph Hatton. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—When we say that Mr. Hatton holds a brief for the 
North Borneo Company, we do not mean to suggest a doubt that he 
is perfectly sincere in his advocacy of their cause. But as he tells 
us that his book is derived “ from official and other sources of infor- 
mation,” we are justified in concluding that the case has been put 
into his hands, as taking a favourable view of the adventure. But 
though we do not expect, under these circumstances, a judicial view 
of the arguments for or against the undertaking, we get a valuable, 
interesting, and, of course, authentic account of the proceeding. 
There are many things which concern Englishmen in it, not the least 
important being that which is set forth in the following sentence: 
“Tt would seem that the chief hope of civilizing and making 
prosperous the islands of the Indian Archipelago lies in the power to 
attract the very classes of labour which America has obtained from 
China, with power to control and economise it.” The “Chinese 
cheap labour ”’ has its merits. ‘It needs no indenture system,” as 
Mr. Hatton remarks. Encourage the immigration, and you have as 
many as you want, perhaps more than you want. But “controlling ” 
it is not so easy. Borneo has witnessed already one hideous tragedy 
arising from this very cause; and another is quite possible. The 
Chinese will not long be content to labour for others ; and, once they 
get to know their strength, they may show their feeling in a very 
direct fashion. As they are absolutely without morality, and wholly 
careless of life, a social revolution begun by them would be a very 
formidable affair indeed. And if you have to keep an army to control 
Your cheap labour, where are your profits? India does not pay; 
and a Borneo full of Chinamen would want ten soldiers, where India 
wants one. 


From Sword to Share; or,a Fortune in Five Years at Hawaii. By 
Captain H. Whalley Nicholson. (W. H. Allen and Co.) —A gentleman 
who has devoted himself to the use of the “sword” and the “share ” 
may be excused for not being very skilful in the use of the pen. 
Captain Nicholson’s style is indeed of the strangest, the most difficult 
thing to excuse in it being the attempts at humour. Still, his book is 
fall of facts, curiously mixed together, indeed, and not always exact 
(surely, the annual consumption of rice in the Sandwich Islands cannot 
be “four hundred million pounds,” p. 143, giving about twenty 
pounds per day for every man, woman, and child), but not without 
their value. It is along time before we are allowed to reach “the 
fortune in five years;” when we do, the prospect is satisfactory. The 
money is to be made by sugar, which is a rapidly increasing article 
of export. The amount has grown from less than a million pounds 





five-and-twenty years ago, to about sixty millions in 1880. The 
financial results of sugar-plunting may be thus stated. You go out 
with £1,300, and you come back in five years (if your desires are 
satisfied with a modest competency) with £7,000. 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Translated into English verse 
by Charles James Billson, B.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Mr. Billson makes the task of his critics very easy, by telling us, in 
his preface, that ‘“ English readers must not, of course, take this 
version to be, even in attempt, Aristophanic.” He describes his 
work as an effort “to present The Acharnians to English readers in 
the spirit of a lively acting play.” He has, we think, accomplished 
a success. The play moyes briskly. The verse is easy and fluent. 
There is humour, if not the Aristophanic humour, yet something that 
may pass muster very well for it, and moves an easy and unforced 
laughter. We think that, perhaps, he might have dealt more boldly 
with his original. The ideal of such a version or adaptation would be 
something in which the English reader should never be pulled up by 
an unintelligible allusion ; and we should be inclined to omit every- 
thing which does not admit of some translation or adaptation 
that can be readily appreciated. Still, Mr. Billson has done much 
of his task very well. He is ingenious in finding equivalents, and 
handles his metres with creditable skill. Here is part of the 
poet’s apology for himself (the famous parabasis,’EE ob ye xyopotow 
epeatnkey Tpuyicots 6 didaorkados judy) : 

“So now they will quickly arrive with the tribute they owe to the city, 

All eager to see him alive, the poe' so brave and so witty ; 

The poet who risked his own life to Athens her duty declaring ; 

Yea, now in far countries is rife the fame of his glorious daring. 

The King himself lately demanded, of some Envoys from Sparta discreet, 

First, which of the two States commanded the Grecian seas with her fl-et ; 

And, secondly, which was so often «bused by this wonderful poet : 

Already their wicked hearts soften to virtue,” he said, ‘and I know it, 

The side he so wisely advises will soon get the best of the blows!’ 
And this is why & a devises proposals of peace for her foe 
For sbe asks back Alzina—not caring a jot for the island, that’s clear, 
But craftily bent upon tearing our bard from his natural sphere. 

But never do you let bim go, for he’ll p!ay out his part with sincerity, 
And promises all to show the virtuous path to prosperity. 

Not fawning nor offering bribes, not tricking nor playing the cheat, 

Not drenching with long diatribes, but teaching what’s honest and meet!’’ 









The double rhymes here are very skilfully managed. Here, again, is 
the end of the very comic dialogue between Lamachus preparing for 
his expedition to the frontier, and Dicaeopolis making ready for a 


feast :— 

“Lam. Bring me the oval, Gorgon-compasse shield! 
Dic. And me the pancak»’s cheese-encom passed field! 
L. This insolence is broad. I'll none of it! 

D. This broad-cake’s zood—I’ll have another bit! 
L. Boy, pour the oil out! In this bronze I see 
An old man being tried for treachery! 
D. Bring out the honey! Here’s an old man’s face 
Who curses Lamachus’ Gorgon race! 
L. Bring me my breastplate, boy, my aid in war! 
D. Bring me my breastplate, boy, my gallon jar. 
L. Herewith I’ll arm myself the foe to rout! 
D. Herewith I'll arm me for a drinking bout! 
L. Boy, strap my bedding to the shield this minute ! 
D. Boy, strap my meat-box, with the dinner in it ! 
L. Give me my knapsack—on my back I’ll bear it ! 
D. Give me my cloak—upon my way I'll wear it! 
L. Take up that shield, boy, and we'll quit this folly! 
It’s snowing! Ugh! Things look most melancholy ! 
D. Take up the dinner; things look very jolly!” 





Lectures on Architecture, delivered at the Royal Academy. By 
Edward M. Barry, R.A. Edited, with Introductory Memoir, by 
Alfred Barry, D.D. (John Murray.)—Mr. Barry was Professor of 
Architecture at the Academy from 1874 to 1880, and these twenty- 
three lectures represent some of the work which he performed in that 
capacity. The editor has arranged them according to their subjects, 
making them into two series, which deal respectively with the princi- 
ples of the art, and with its history and relation to the practical needs 
of life. Students of the art will find them highly useful, and the 
general reader will not consider them wanting in interest. The 
memoir prefixed by Dr. Barry is an interesting but painful record. 
We cannot enter into the questions it raises, but certainly the impres- 
sion is left that Mr. Barry suffered wrong at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It was an embarrassing situation, doubtless, when the judges 
found that Mr. Barry’s was the finest elevation and Mr. Street’s the most 
suitable plan for the Palace of Justice, and the expedient of a joint em- 
ployment was dubious; but that Mr. Barry was entitled to a hand- 
some compensation, which he did not receive, is manifest. Mr. Barry 
left not a few works behind him with which his name will always be 
honourably associated, though he missed or was deprived of the 
great opportunities of his life. Perhaps the best known and most 
admired is the restoration of the Charing Cross that stands before the 
South-Eastern Station in the Strand.—In this connection may be 
mentioned The Twenty Styles of Architecture, illustrated by plates of 
the finest edifices in the world, by the editor of “The Hundred 
Greatest Men,’”? (Sampson Low and Co.)—The volume is copiously 
and handsomely illustrated. 

An Account of the Harvard Greek Play. By Henry Norman. 
(Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S.)—This is an account, written by one 
of the actors, of the representation of the (Edipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles at Harvard. A most readable account it is, bringing out, 
while it details the circumstances of the representation, the tragic 
power of the drama in a way that will impress even those who are 
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most familiar with it. ‘ None,” says Professor Goodwin, in his pre- 
fatory note, “‘ were more surprised at the almost universal enthusiasm 
which the actual performance excited—none, indeed, were more sur- 
prised at the effect of the performance upon themselves—than those 
who should have understood best the power and grandeur of a 
tragedy of Sophocles. This was due in no small measure to the 
scrupulous fidelity with which every one who took part in the per- 
formance devoted his best strength to its success; bul it was due 
also, and more than to all else, to the native power of Attic tragedy, 
which suddenly revealed itself, even to those who were ignorant of 
its form and language alike, as a veritable ‘ possession for all time.’ ”’ 
The story of the preparation and of the performance, of the diligence 
with which everything was made ready, and of the effort, pronounced 
by common consent to have been most successful, to render the 
great play in some such way as it was rendered twenty-three hundred 
years ago, at Athens, is here told. Photographs of the actors and of 
the principal scenes assist in realising what was a very striking 
scene. Another great success has since been achieved at Toronto 
with the Antigone, as lately noticed in this journal. Let us hope 
that we may have the privilege of witnessing something of the 
kind in London. There are yet plays which would supply admirable 
subjects. The Philoctetes, the Medea, or the Alcestis would certainly 
succeed. 


The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. By W.J. Townsend. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Jobn Scotus, or Erigena, and William of 
Ockam, both of them natives of these islands, mark the beginning 
and the end of the remarkable movement of thought which Mr. 
Townsend has endeavoured in this volume to bring within the view 
of readers of average culture. That this has been a very laborious 
task, involving a very great amount of very difficult study, is manifest, 
even to those who have the most superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The period included reaches to more than six centuries. Scotus 
was born in 800 or thereabouts, and William of Ockam died in 1429; 
while the Scholastic literature is a most serious matter to grapple 
with. Mr. Townsend deserves our thanks for grappling with it. His 
language is not always as well chosen as we could wish, he is some- 
times rhetorical with a rhetoric somewhat loose and feeble; but he 
has worked conscientiously at his subject, and gained a mastery over 
it which only a few experts surpass. He can hardly expect to 
find a large public, but that which reads him will appreciate his 
diligence. 

Pathways of Palestine. By H. B. Tristram, F.R.S. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Canon Tristram has associated his name so honour- 
ably with the exploration of Palestine, that any contribution of his to 
our knowledge of that country is certain to be welcome. The greater 
part of the volume before us (the first instalment of a proposed 
series) is occupied with Jerusalem and its outskirts. Landing at 
Jaffa, he passes by the Philistine cities (not, as our readers will re- 
member, the reute usually taken) to Hebron. Gaza, the next largest 
town after Jerusalem, is the stage next before Hebron. This town, 
with the Haran, the great building that covers the cave of Machpelah, 
is represented in an admirable photograph. All the photographs, 
indeed—there are twenty-two of them—are good. Bethlehem is next 
described, and then we have a view, which is as perfect as photo- 
graphy could make it, of ‘“‘ Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives.”’ Of 
the sixteen chapters, with their illustrations, which concern Jeru- 
salem and its environs, we may notice ‘‘The Mosque of Omar,” 
“The Wall of Wailing,’’ and ‘A View on the Brook Kedron—Olive 
Trees.’ From Jerusalem the traveller makes his way to Jericho, 
where we have a view of “ Elisha’s Fountain ;” thence again to Mount 
Nebo, to Machaerus, the prison of the Baptist, and to Medeba, the 
chief of the ruined cities of Moab. Canon Tristram’s descriptions 
are as good as we expect from his pen. Altogether, this is a volume 
of the greatest merit. 

History of the Elementary-School Contest in England. By Frank 
Adams. (Chapman and Hall.)—This volume is a defence of the 
Birmingham League, and an attempt to direct attention to what yet 
remains to be done in the way of education. Without assenting to 
all the views which it puts forward, we may commend it to the 
attention of our readers. The author’s references to early English 
history do not much impress us; the authorities which he quotes are 
used somewhat at random; and he is certainly unfair to classes 
whom he dislikes (it is perfectly preposterous to see, in the action of 
the English clergy in relation to education, only a desire to “ obtain 
the lead and control of the agitation ’’) ; still, he has something to say 
and contributes something towards that complete account of the 
subject which we may, perhaps, some day have. 


Codex Cottonianus. Edited by F. W. Gotch, M.A., LL.D. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Dr. Gotch, President of the Baptist College at Bristol, 
has edited here some fragments of the Cotton MS. of the Septuagint, 
destroyed by fire in 1731. These had found their way into the 
possession of Dr. Gifford, formerly Assistant-Librarian of the British 
Museum, and were bequeathed by him to the Baptist College. They 
supplement the edition published by Dr. Tischendorff. AJ] the frag- 





a 
ments belong to the Book of Genesis. Disinterested labonrs of this 


kind, involving an amount of toil wholly out of proportion to 
recognition they can receive, deserve all the commendation that 
be given to them. 
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The Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. Dublin Meeting, 1881. (Longmans. )—This octayo 
volume, of nearly nine hundred pages, contains, as usual, a store of 
information on the variety of topics which “ Social Science” may be 
supposed to comprehend. The papers on “Intermediate Education 
in Ireland,” read by Dr. Molloy, of the Catholic University, Mr, R, 
Rice, and Mr. Maurice C. Hime; Mr. Charles Dawson’s paper on 
“ University Education in Ireland ;’’ papers on “ Special Industries; in 
Ireland,” may be mentioned, as dealing with topics of interest. 


We have received from Messrs. T. and T. Clark the third ang 
fourth volumes of A System of Christian Doctrine, by Dr. F. A, 
Dorner (of Berlin), the translation being the joint work of Professor 
Cave (of Hackney College) and Professor Banks (of the Wesleyan 
College, Leeds). We cannot speak in detail of the merits of this 
admirable work. Its reputation is, indeed, well established, but we 
may refer all those who would see a specimen of calm and judicial 
treatment of a most difficult subject to the concluding chapter of the 
fourth volume, “‘ The Doctrine of the Last Things; or, the Consum. 
mation of the Church and the Kingdom of God.” It is a mode} 
of clearness and candour. We may quote a passage’ from the 
chapter that deals with another and kindred subject :—“ The descent 
into Hades expresses the universality of Christ’s significance, even in 
respect to former generations and the entire kingdom of the dead, 
The distinction between earlier and later generations, between the 
time of ignorance and the time when he is known, is done away 
by Christ. No physical power is a limit to him. The fuature 
world, like the present, is the scene of his activity.’”——We 
have also to notice The Apocalypse, with a Commentary, by 
the Rev. Edward Huntingford, D.C.L. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—It would be beyond our province to deal with this elaborate 
work in detail. We may briefly say that Dr. Huntingford is an anti- 
Papal and mainly futurist interpreter. Dr. W. R. Burgon publishes 
his second volume of Notes (Chiefly Critical and Philological) on the 
Hebrew Psalms (Williams and Norgate). Psalms Ixix.-cl. are included 
in the volume. We have received The Unity and Harmony of God’s 
Word, as Found in the Bible, the World, and Man, by J. Coates (Pitman) ; 
an Exposition of the Gospel of St. John, by R. Govett, Vol. I. (Bem- 
rose and Sons) ; Religion and Philosophy in Germany, by Heinrich 
Heine, translated by John Snodgrass (Triibner and Co.); and The 
Great Problem, or Christianity As It Is, by a Student of Science 
(Religious Tract oer 
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LIBERTY’S COLOURS, 
L | B E R T ¥ Ss EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 





UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 


| 


AND NOVEL IDEAS IN 
| LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
FA B R I Cc S . AND | 


TOILETTE FABRICS. 





| 
| 
i 
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All PATTERNS POST FREE. 218 and 220 REGENT STREET, W. 








'FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
| From 15s per piece. 


. JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 





| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 





,\C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 290 to 204 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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| APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 


APOLLINARIS. | “Dilute your Wine with 





PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 
Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





heel on 31st inst., crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
A PALADIN OF FINANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY MANNERS. 


BY 


EDWARD JENKINS. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT 


HENRY HUCKS 


GIBBS 


OBJECT. 


| | THE PROMOTION OF THE STABILITY OF VALUES: 
A R T | LIBERTY'S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND | f 
| 


By establishing the free coinage of Silver and its use as money, under the 
same conditions as Gold. 

By advocating and furthering an International Agreement, whereby a fixel 
relative value between Gold and Silver may be established, and the two 
metals may jointly form the currency of civilised nations ; thus facilitating 
the adjustment of International Balances, and lessening the excessive 
and needless risks which have now become attendant on Home and 
Foreign Trade. 


All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., PAUL F. TIDMAN, 
34 Leadenhall Street 


O$tblLeER’S 
GLASS AND 
SERVICES. 


CRYSTAL 


CHINA 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,’ 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&c , &. 

The name of the ‘*APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


D OGS. 
NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP. 


Destroys Fleas, cleanses the Skin, and improves the Coat and Health of th: Dog. 
IMPORTANT. 
“ Natprre’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.” —Franx BucKLAND. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 





Price 1s, of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Grocers. 
N.B.—See that you get **NALDIRE’S” Soap. 





nes SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SEVENTH 
EXHIBITION is now Open, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10to6. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d,—ALFRED D. 


FRIPP, Secretary. 
ON - RESIDENT TEACHING 
DESIRED by an ASSOCIATE of QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, Hon. Cert. Camb. Higher. Pupils re- 
ceived or visited for locals. Correspondence lessons. 
=f Q. C.,” 30 Bartholomew Villas, Kentish Town, 


Wy OBEING 


Sherborne. 


PREPARATORY } 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 
clusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
The Classes will meet after the Whitsuntide Vacation 
on MONDAY, June 5, at 9.30 o’clock. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE, at least, will be 
OPEN to COMPETITION on July 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School Hoase, 


WANTED, to RENT or PURCHASE. 
| a OLD HOUSE in HAMPSTEAD, 
| £ WITH WALLED-IN GARDEN, 

Address, ‘‘ W.,’’ care of the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
25th.—Further | — ee 
RUPTURES. 











ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
—EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Classical or Modern. Value from £672 year, on July 
27th. Ageunderl5. Apply to the Rev. T. B. ROWE, 
M.A., Head Master. 
T. MARYLEBONE & ALL SOULS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, in Union with King’s 
College.—Half term commences June 9th.—For pro- 
spectus apply to the SECRETARY, 1 Cornwall 
errace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


and 21st. 





House, near Malvern. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, for 
three years, will be COMPETED for on July 20th 
Open to boys under 14 on April Ist, 1882. 
—For information, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

ELICATE BOYS (over 14).—EIGHT 
RECEIVED ina large country house. Willing- 

ness to read and good character required. 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’’ Mill Bank 


Ww [TE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
| sisting power i3 supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
| PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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CHATEAU LATOUR, 


GRAND 


VIN. VINTAGE 1879. 


BOTTLED AT THE CHATEAU, WITH THE CHATEAU BRAND AND YEAR ON CORKS. 


The whole produce, Four Thousand Siz Hundred Dozens at Fifty-four Shillings per Dozen, cash, Bottles and Cases Included, 
and Railway Carriage Paid. 





Messrs. HANKEY, BANNISTER, & CO. (late TOD-HEATLY & CO.), Wine Merchants, 
Office—71 ST. JAMES’S STREET (removed from 4 Pall Mall East’, and Cellars, ADELPHI, LONDON, 


Having purchased upon advantageous terms the whole Growth of this favourite and well-known Claret, are enabled to offer it direct to their 
Customers and the Public at 54s per Dozen, Cash, an exceptionally moderate price for Wine of this high-class character. 


The Chateau Latour of 1879 shows great elegance of style, good colour, smoothnass, delicacy, and high flavour; the growth (of equal 
rank with Ch. Lafite and Ch. Margaux) having been a marked success in recent years, they can recommend with the fullest confidence the 


Latour of 1879, which, in their opinion, is the Finest Wine of its year. 


As it was bottled at the Chateau, with the Chiteau brand and year on the corks, and shipped to them direct from the Estate, its origin 


and purity are thus guaranteed. 
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| tae EES M MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 1882. 
AUGUST 29th, 30th, 3lst, and SEPTEMBER Ist. 
NEW ORATORIO, “ REDEMPTION,” 
Composed expressly for this Festival by M. GOUNOD. 


NEW CANTATA, ““ PSYCHE,” 
By Herr GADE. 


NEW CANTATA, “GRAZIELLA,” 
By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEW ones es “THE HOLY CITY,” 
By R. A. GAUL. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK, 
By VILLIERS STANFORD. 


MARCHE NUPTIALE, by GOUNOD. 
Composed for the Marriage of the Dake of Albany. 


Principal Artistes :—Madime ALBANT, Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS, and Madame MARIE ROZE; Madame 
PATEY and Madame TREBELLI ; Mr. EDWARD 
LLOYD and Mr. MAAS; Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. F. 
KING, and Signor FOLI. 


Sir MICHAEL C 








ConDUCTOR: STA. 
BAND AND CHORUS OF 500 


PERFORMERS. 
PROGRAMMES on application to 26 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 

who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


OUTLINE 





VERSLADE PREPARATOR 4 
SCHOOL, near Rughy.—The Rev. G. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambri Ra 





and formerly Assistant- Master at We me College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Cle aussi assical 0 or Mode rm Sides of the Public Sct 


Ura DS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGY MAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience assisted by a Re a 
Graduate (Camb.), and Scie nce Mas ster, RECEIVES 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home — and care ; thoroug 
ing & tre aining 5 | Sci ience tanght toa ; safe sea- -bathing. 
R OSs OA bh 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20, mit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates m nay be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall Se hool, Fle etwood, 


le 
100ls, 








SC H OOo TE: 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





V OR’ THING, Sussex, established 
1864, —Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 


Mathematics. Referen es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, ae 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, ap ply to Miss 
BILLING, We stbury Honse. 


WALA HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON.-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limit fed number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


= < o Ua Ne 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 





minutes’ drive from the Railway Stati 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 
No char ge for attendance. Table d’hote, at se} 
tables, from 6 p-m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors 
LEAVE and GASCOIGNE, 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILF RACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, fivea 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water. Private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 





RCres, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and export ation, 








Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


ES, ST 


London, W.C. | = 
OLLOW AY’S PILLS. noel the com- 


plaints peculiar to females these Pills are un- 
rivalled. Their use by the fair sex has become so 
constant for the removal of their ailments, that 
barely a toilet is without them. In the boudoir of 
the lady of fashion, and the humble garret of the 
sempstress alike, universal favour is accorded to these 
renovating Pills; their invigorating and purifying 
properties render them safe and invaluable in all 
cases; they may be taken by fem ules of all ages for 
any disorganisation or irregularity of the system, 
speedily removing the canse and restoring the sufferer 
to robust health. As a family medicine, they are in- 


valuable for subduing the maladies of young and old, 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches ig the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F 

BILLS on the "COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E. Cc. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated oF BOT), 000 Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, 

The Corporation gra ant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calentta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 






Assv RANCE AG AINST AccIDE NTS OF ALL ‘Kins. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


PJAILWAY PASSENGERYD’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURE 70000 AFTER FIvE YEARS. 
HAS BEEN PAID aS "COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. Vi LN, Sec retary. 


XUN FIRE and LIFE OFF LCES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross 
S.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Immediate Settlement of Claims. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
, JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SS. . PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of ‘the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results. 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ....:...........0008 436,000 
43rd YEAR. 

ENTRANTS before MAY 3lst, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street. 

Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St 
__ Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according: to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880, 











IC 








OMMERCIAL UN 

ASSURANCE COMPANY,.—Fire 1, Bo N 
Capital Fully Subscribed ...  . * £2.50 Ti 
Capital Paid up .. 350 


Life Funds, in Special Tr t 
Policyholders, exceed rust for lle 38 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds aii 00° 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, ie, E. no 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8 -W. 
po" & Co.”’s OWN SAUCE 


———— 
ours PS , PRESERVED} PROVISIONS 











VSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLESOLP, and JELLY, andother 


<a ICIALITIES for -INVALIDS, 





—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


"Gold Meda’ 1878. 


CAUTION 


11 


—$_____., 
Gold Meda’, P: wis, First Award 
S 4 Meds ul, Sy dney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


FRY’S Fes C ARAC ACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable 


2” 


ar ticle. —Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

| RYS COCOA EXTRACT, 
“* Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 

| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 

| FUF TE EN PRIZE “MEDALS. 


Protection FROM FIRE, 
— AND MAY’S 





ea SAFETY MATCHES, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 

EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 

eatin TO HEALTH. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 





PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON'S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLU MBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when ‘used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMAR KABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC ‘SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
Sold by Chemists. 











and Skin Diseases, 
vigorating to the Constitution. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Valimess of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The whole Collection erceeds One Million Volumes of the Best Works of 
the Best Authors of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general interest 
published in England during the past Thirty Years, 

Fresh Copies of all Works in general demand are added very freely, and ample 
Supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS. 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 











Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM; 
And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM; 


And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY—NOTICE. 
MUDIF’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS cail to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Bayswater, Belgravia, Chelsea, Clapham, 


Hampstead, Highgate, Hyde Park, Islington, Kensington, Notting Hill, Regent’s Park, and every other part of London. 
TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the 


Best New Books, in every Department of Literature, as they appear. 





GE All the Books in Civeulution aid on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY inay also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’ rs LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER ; 


rd (7h y ord er) f From all Boe ese lleis in CONINE ction w ith the Lihy ari 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, ‘THE NEW NOVELS. 
| OTHE CREAM OF OLD IRISH wHisKres.” | 0“ ‘‘ MBEAMES ING vors 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. |A Faithful Lover. _ By Mrs. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. Macquor, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 
| ——— Donovan. By Hina Lyall, 
WHISKY. ‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, ,_ *"™"*<"Wo™ Wo 
| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. | Iris. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of * Gentianella,”’ & 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS A ‘Broken Lily. By Mas. 


LL 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT IMER COLLI 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, Joun Conny JEAFFRESON, SECOND EpItrow, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest tt et 
been neglected and become severe, will giv imme inte - f 









ni even tn Quen whee 6 Call te | Dorothy’ Venture. By Mary 


en cure in one awe The smell 











pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by al da bottle. Address, Dr, DUNB na al gee a ithor of “Old Myddelton’s 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edwar ’ Stre 26 x e Street, Lor alien », E.C. | Mo &c. Srconp Epition, 
ee eh ee ee = = { 
RIERA es i. Lord and My Lady. By 
POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES the FINEST ARROWROOT. 3. Forrester. FourtH and CHEAPER EpItTion. 
‘vol., 63. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR =" 


Ju st publis hed, sewed, price 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 4: 6d. 





. ee ee sac gia care aaa ami oaiea cece. ica nner Oo’ NG SOME f the OB. ECTS 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, a. TINGS on 801 tibet oc 
SfON, with 95 Illustrations and Plan of the Route. 
By the late :. T. Stevens, F.S.A., Hon. Direct of 
For the  Mareary, the Fanily Table, and the chace. t a yury and South Wilts Museum ie teaeten 





' 1) of the Blackmore Museum, Author of 
, &e. 
mary : Brown and Co. London: Smmpxry, 


— a ————— _ an 


ASK FOR 
MAaRsHaLL, and Co, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- EXT RACT CANTE ENS. 


priced substitutes being in the market (some- 





times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. eee st MANSION- NEC. LONDON. DINGS, 
purchasers must insist on having the Com *,* In use in most households throughout tha 
Ppany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, a “ 
pene sae hs SS by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalid By OSE PH G I LLOT T S 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY | 
F AND WEAK DIGESTION. | STEEL PENS. 

N.B.—G ‘4 ve sans} ” w me 
\.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, } 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that uo other is substituted for i 1 GOLD MEDAL, - PARIS 1873. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





LONDON SEASON, 1882. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the Special Advantages which the Grosvenor Gauery Liprary Offers to 


VISITORS TO LONDON DURING THE SEASON. 





The Grosvenor Gattery Liprary combines all the Advantages of a 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


WELL-APPOIN TED 


at Rates that are no higher than those of ordinary Circulating Libdraries. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE TAKEN FOR A PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS. 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library have been added the FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, compyrising the selected Standard Works of all the most popular Composers. 


The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the Daily and Weekly Journals, and 
English and Foreign Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-Room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, Smoking, and 


Dressing Rooms. 


With the Comforts and Conveniences of a 


CLUB, 


Full terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers 
may inspect the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every Class of Subscribers, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





— FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for | 
JUNE 


An Eron Boy. By Matthew Arnold. 
History OF THE Law oF Treason.—Part II. By 
Frederic Harrison. 
TROUBLES IN THE PaciFic. By John Wisker. 
THE SALON OF 1882. By E. W. Gosse. 
RaLry Watpo Emerson. By Moncure D. Conway. 
Mr. Morris’s Hopes AND FEARS FOR ArT, By Ethel 
Simcox. 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By Henry George. 
NewoaTe: ARetrrosprct. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HAL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 


wc. 
: oe 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1882. Price 2s 6d. 





Home Rute 1. By the Marquisof Blandford. 2. By | 


Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
PEEL AND CospEN. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
THOUGHT-READING. By Professor Barrett, Edmund 
Gurney, and Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Tur Towrr OF Lonpon. By Algernon B. Mitford. 


SHAKESPEARIAN CriTICISM. By Walter Herries 
Pollock, 

Tue FRIENDS OF THE Farmer, By J. Woulfe 
Flanagan. 


Tue BIRMINGHAM Cavcus. By W. T. Marriott,?M.P. 
Tue ALLIES: A PoLiTicaAL DiaLocuE, By H. D. 
Traill. 
IRELAND. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, and Co., London. 


ia ae MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1882. No. DCCC. Price 2s 61. 
CONTENTS, 
THE Fairns OF THE WORLD. 
Tue Lapirs Linpores.—Part III, 
Fase Corn 1n Porrry, 
Baron Fisco at Home. 


Tue Liguts or “ MaGa.”’—I, Ter HEROES OF 
THE ** NocTes.” 


THE SOUCHESTER SESSIONS. 

ENGLISH ProGress UNDER MR. GLADSTONE. 
Tue MISOGYNIST. 

Tue Turd Session. 


Witu1Am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ESS SE 
HARITY ORGANISATION 
REPORTER. — Contents: May 18th, 1882,— 
Philanthropy and Four por Cent.—Passing Notes.— 
**Dove Conrt,” Holborn.—State Organisation, and 
Voluntary Aid.— Charitable Institutione.— Princess 
Louise Home for Young Gins.—Notes from an Al- 
moner’s Diary.—Charity Organisation in Provincial 
Towns.—Scarlatina Convalescent Home, &0.—To be 


obtained at 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi. W.C, 


| 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, JUNE, 
1882, No. 630, New Series, No. CL., price 
2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
THE ‘Lapy Maup.’ Chapters 9-10. By the Author 
of ‘The Wreck of the *‘ Grosvenor.’ ” 
Tue Earuresr Scottish UNiversity.—I. By 
Principal Shairp. 
TuHE Case OF THE SpeciaL Hospitats, By B. Bur- 
ford Rawlings, 
PRIMITIVE BELIEF AND SavaGE Mevapuysics. By 
A. Lang. 
NATIONAL NFCESSITIES AS THE BASES OF NATIGNAL 
Epvucation, By Benjawin W. Richardson, M.D., 


“RS. 
THE HANGMAN’s Ropr. 
WHIGS AND LrperaLs. By Ernest Myers, 


London: Longmans and Co. 
y + ip! ania ae as BES 
J OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 155, 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

1. OccasIONAL NOTES: CAMBRIDGE TRAINING SYNTI- 
caTE—A NEW TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN— 
Lorp SALISBURY ON OXxFORD—MR. YORKE’S 
Bucotics — Dr. RICHARDSON ON HALF-TIME, 


ae. 

. — EnGuisH Composition. By Prof. A. 

ain, 

History A MEANS OF ELEMENTARY CULTURE. 

HomME LIFE AND Day-ScHoo.s. By Dorothea Beale. 

SociaL ASPECTS OF GrirLs’ PuBLic Day SCHOOLS. 

HINTS FOR TEACHING SHAKSPERE, 

JANE WELSH CaRLYLE. By A.M, 

REVIEWS :— Kennedy’s (CEdipus Rex, Ainger’s 
Charles Lamb, Harkness’s Latin Grammar, C. 
Smith’s Conic Sections, Yonge’s Goldsmith’s 
Essays, &c. 

FROEBEL CENTENARY. By Friiulein Heerwart. 


PN OwPw p 


> 


10. OXFORD AND UAMBRIDGE ‘‘ DISTINCTION IN ENG- 





LIsH.”” 





11. Prizrs For Juty :—Essay on Darwinism in Edu- | 


cation, £5 5s. 
12. FRENCH TRANSLATION, £2 2s, 
13. CORRESPONDENCE :—Schools and Universities. 
Price Sixpence. Per annum, post free, 6s 61. 
J. WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


NEW DRAMATIC POEM. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 400 pp., handsomely 
bound in cloth, price l5s. 


< hoe CHILDREN of the THRONE. 


Witi1am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“* Verse of no common quality.”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
‘* It tantalises us.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 











b] 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 270. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE. With Illustrations by Grorer pv 

Maurier and W, SMALu. 

CONTENTS. 

No New Tuine. (With an Illustration.) 
6. The Wanderer’s Return, 7. 
Looks On. 

A FRENCH ASSIZE. 

Tue Merry Men. Chap. 1. Eilean Aros. 2. What 
the Wreck had brought to Aros. 3. Lad and Leo 
in Sandag Bay. 

MORGANTE MAGGIORE. 

NAMES OF FLOWERS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TovUR IN BRITTANY. 


Chap. 
Colonel Kenyon 


Damocites. By the Author of “For Percival.” 
— an Illustration.) Chap. 8. Good-bye. 9. 
one, 


London : €miTuH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Price Is, Monthly, post free. 
7 EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 
8. Cox, D.D. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Dr. ABBOTT ON THE SECOND EPISTLE oF St. PETER. 
By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
— or Expor. By Rey. George Salmon, 


DoctTrInaL EFFECTS OF THE REvISED VERSION. By 
the Editor. 

Some CRITICISMS ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
Revisrep Version. By Rev. Canon Evans, M.A. | 
THE SELF-STANDARD DECEPTIVE. By Almoni Peloni. 
St. Luke’s Account OF THE INSTITUT ON OF THE 
Lorp’s Suprrer. By William F, Skene, D.C.L. 


London: Hopper and SrovuGuton, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 








Second Edition, Enlarged, price 1s. 
HAT SCIENCE is SAYING 

ABOUT IRELAND. By the Author of 
“The Irish Land Bill.” 

“This is one of the cleverest pamphlets we have 
ever encountered. The matter is put in a very 
amusing manner.’’—Southampton Observer. 


‘Those who can appreciate strong common-sense: 


with keen humour should read this pamphlet.’’— 
Yorkshire Post. , 

‘*Some months ago we noticed the first edition of 
this extraordinary pamphlet. It is written with 
great force, and ought to be in the hands of all who 
take interest in Ireland.’’—Norwich Argus. 

Lena ard Oo., Hull, Sold in London by 
HamiLton, ADAMS, and Co. 





EIPZIG THEATRE, —See the: 


BUILDER (44, by post, 43d); View of Meva- 
gissey Chapel, Cornwall; Congregational Chapel,. 
Highbury; and Design for Bridge; Sculpture at the 
Academy; Great Diamonds; Paistings in Paris; 
Thoughts on Many Things; Art ia Costume ; Albert 
Hall; A BC of Electric Light; Chat about Building 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all New:men. 
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—_———— 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE EPOCH OF REFORM, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times.” 


1830-1850. 


(Forming one of the Series of “ Epochs of Modern History.’’) 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








tock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LARGE PRorFiTs are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—** The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’ ——John Bull,—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubic confidence.’’ Court 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’ Civilian.—*‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


Operators in 8 














W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... coe aa ... 10 Guineas 


FIVE ,, a (never requires tuning) ... and ox cn ae = 

3 4 (Studio)... age aa oe me et aed ina, 1G ‘ 

es fe (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case aa se 20 me 

fs fe a in American Walnut Case ... ane ane <u ee 

y i Re in Oak Case ... aka sea aa <n coe 24 af 

- me a5 in Black and Gold Case... see aes we Pe 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from... “a6 xc ase oe ps 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH: 6 St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


Extracts FROM REpoRT OF Business, 1881, 


New Assurances Effected ... oF 
Total Receipts in Year were = oo - £579,032 
Realised Funds at Close of Year ... “ ce ieaty ) osa ees .. £4,201,930 
The Increase during the Year being £288,678. 
While 46th in point of Age, the INSTITUTION is now 5th in amount of Funds, 
THIS SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. 

Instead of charging rates higher thin are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the shape of 
periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiams will with safety bear, 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common fund from loss. 

A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus, at most ages, be had for the Premium usually charged for (with 
profits) £1,000 only ; while by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected 
in the future—on the policies of those who participate. 

The Fifth Septennial INVESTIGATION (as at December 31st, 1880), showed a SURPLUS of £624,473, of 
which a third (£208,158) was re-erved for after-division, and £410,323 divided among 6,662 Policies entitled to 
participate. Policies of £1,000 sharing a first time were increased to sums varying from £1,380 to £1,300 or 
more. Other policies which had shared before have been raised to £1,400, £1,500, and upwards. 

REPORTS, with Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had on application. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


SAUCE. 


£1,063,109 


Edinburgh, May, 1882. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


ss INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALIDS, 


Laxcet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNaL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. = 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


N E A V E’S. | 
| FOR 


SOLD 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New SERIAL STORY, 
entitled, ** UNSPOTTED from the 
WORLD, by Mrs. G. W. GOD- 
FREY, Author of “ The Beautiful 
Miss Roche,” §c., is commenced in 
the JUNE Number of the TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. Now ready, 
at all Newsagents and Railway 
Bookstalls, price 1s. 





Now ready, at all Newsvendors and Railway Boek- 
stalls, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1882, 


1. A Bavt-room REPENTANCE, By Mrs, Annie 
Edwardes. (Continued.) 

. Rossini. 

DAYBREAK IN Paris. 

THEOPHILE. 

AN ATTEMPT TO REACH MERV; OR, Six WEEKSIN 
SERRUEHS. 

UNSPOTTED FROM THE WoRLD. By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. (To be continued.) 

THE SEASON AT THE THEATRES. 

THE LEAF IN THE Book. 

SERJEANT RALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES, 

A Sunpbay aT Coney ISLAND. 

OLD SHOFs. 

-. Rogin. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued.) 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, | 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


oR po 


> 


ake oh | 


at et 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 
Miss BertHa Tuomas, Author of “ The 
Violin Player,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

[Just ready. 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By 


Frank Barrett, Author of “ Lieutenant 
Barnabas,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The plot is skilfully evolved, the characters are 
excellently drawn,”’—Daily Telegraph, 


CORBIE’S POOL. By Susan 


Mortey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,’’ 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Miss Morley’s new book is ingenious, interesting, 
and to a p aiseworthy extent, original. Her plot 
is as good as, or better than, those of her rivals in 
fiction. We can confidently recommend ‘ Corbie’s 
Pool’ to every one.”’—Suturday Review. 


The PET of the CONSULATE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“‘The author of these volumes evidently knows 
more than most people of China and Japan, and of 
our Consular service in those countries, and he also 
knows how to embody his experiences in a lively and 
pleasant form.’’—Standard. 





ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries, price 68. 


KITH and KIN. By Miss 
ForHerGILL, Author of ‘“ Probation,” 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


A FOURTH EDITION OF 


MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTER'S LIFE. 


“We can commend these volumes to 
every class of reader, as full of many-sided 
knowledge of life, and of shrewd and 
humorous observation.” —Standard, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STRHET, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. | 


The NEW TESTAMENT and the “QUARTERLY REVIEW ” (a REPLY). 
The REVISERS and the GREEK TEXT of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Two Members of the New Testament Company. 8yo, 
2s 6d. 
The Times says :—‘ We are satisfied that the impirtial reader who will be 
at the pains to weigh the reviewer’s arguments and the reply of the two 
Revisers will be forced to conclusions very little favourable to the reviewer's 


sagacity.”’ 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 
The LITERARY HISTORY of ENGLAND in the END of 
the EIGHTEENTH and BEGINNING of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence,” &c. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 

“Mrs. Oliphant opens her history with a chapter on Cowper; and it is 
scarcely too much to say of it that it is as brilliant a piece of writing as any 
that has appeared in English literature since the death of Macaulay......The 
sketches of Mrs. Radcliffe and Charles Lamb are exccllent pieces of criticism.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

NEW BOOK by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
SUMMER STORIES, for BOYS and GIRLS. By Mrs. 


Mo.esworth, Author of co Carrots,” ‘‘ Herr Baby,” &c. Crown 8yvo, 4s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE 
UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. BY Charlotte M. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 


Yonee, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyife.” 
Just ready, uniform with the above, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


DEMOCRACY. Pi American Novel. 


VAUGHAN’S NEW BOOK 
AUTHORISED or "REVISED? Sermons on Some of the 
Texts in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. By C. J. 


Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Liandaff, &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Ward. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED. 
CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife and Son of 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Cante rbur y. A Memoir, edited, 
at the Request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Brenuam, B.D., Vicar of 
Marden. pesenees and Abridged Edition, crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


y Rev. CANON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., &e. 
MERCY “an JUDGMENT: a Few Last Words on 
Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘“‘ What is of Faith ?” 
By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S8., &e. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 61. 
“The volume shows extensive reading in the literature of the sub- 
ject.”—Academy. 
“The best and completest book on the subject.’’—Scotsman. 


LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ This is a very remarkable book. full of spiritual insight and intensity...... 
It is throughout bathed in the spirit of an intensely religious life, and is frill 
of suggestiveness of the highest realisations of spir itnal faith.”—British 
Quarterly Review, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “‘ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 
ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. By the 
Author of “ Philochristus.’’ Demy 8vo, 10s 64. 
“*The mere story itself is a fascinating piece of narration, while its leading 
characters are no mere lay figure:, but have distinct life and vigour.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


The GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS : 


Arithmetic. 


MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, and the DOCTRINE 
of EVOLUTION. Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘ First 
Principles.”"”, By THomas Rawson B.rKs, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. New Edition, with a Preface in 
reply to Strictures, by Professor PritcHarp., Crown 8yvo. [Just ready, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 272, 
JUNE. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


a Most Elementary 


With Illustrations, By Mrs, STEADMAN ALDIS. Globe 8vo, 23 6d. 








1. Fortune's Foo.. By Julian Haw- ,6. A Hungarian Report on ENGLISH 
thorne. Chaps. 25-28. | Epucation. By A. J. Patterson. 
2. THE ROMAN CAMP OF THE SAALBURG. |_| as 
By T. Hodgkin. 7. FcotcH Funerats. By William 
3. Tree Montus’ HOLIDAY IN NORWAY McQueen. 
By E. A. Arnold. ne ae Neon : 925 
4. Porm. By May Probyn. 8. Eorrr 1, Caine “4 APRIL, 1882. 
5. County GOVERNMENT. By J. Taylor By Sahib-el-Hag.—2. An Eayprian 
Kay. Prison, By Percy A. Barnett. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


ar a 
NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8yo 12 


NOTES and J OTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE, 


“A chatty and entertaining series of articles, br istling with infory 
cerning places far off and near at home as well. The volume is cer rmation, cone 
a favourite in the hands cf young and old alike.”—Observer, main tO prove 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


London : 15 Waterloo Place 


NEW WORK by LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Now ready, demy S8yo, 16. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay u 


0 

Ethical Theory, as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By P - 
STEPHEN, Aut jor of “A His tory of English Thought in the Rist, a 
Century,” fours in a Library,” &e. ba 





SMITH, E ELDER, wn CO., 


London : 15 Waterloo Place, 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Syo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’’ “* A Garden of Women,” &e. 


** Miss Tytler has shown that whatever objections may be urzed t o tk 
law of Scotland, it is an excellent subject for romantic trextment.’ 

“Tt is pleasant to be able to sperk of Miss Tytler’s idyllic sketche 
rural life as in every way delightful and satisfying.’ —Academy 


1e marriage 
—Atheneum, 
s of Scottish 


SMITH, MLDE ER, « and CO,, 


London: 


15 Wa 


iterloo Place, 


—. 


Crown 8vo, with Five Chromolithographic Plates, 5s 
ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS: 


A Record of Observations on the Habits of the 
Hymenoptera. 


Social 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


London : 


KEGAN PAUL, er & CO., 


Paternoster 


NEW and REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


MYTHOLOGY OF 
ARYAN NATIONS. 


Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., 


THE 


By the Rev. M.A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
— Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. we 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
IRELAND: 


1, SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. By G. B. Finch. 

2. IRELAND UNDER THE LEGISLATIVE Union. By W. J. O'N 
Tue BOUNDARIES OF ASTRONOMY. By Professor Robert 8. Ball. 
Notes ON THE Roya ACADEMY Exutpttion. By Harry Quilter 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: A HisTORY AND A Criticism. By 

Fairbairn.—II. 

Henri Herne: A Famity Portrait. By Nina H. Kennard 

NEWTON AND DARWIN. By R. A. Proctor. 

THE REVIVAL OF ITALIAN INDUSTRY. By Professor Leoue Levi 

JupiciaL Rents. By W. 8. Seton-Karr. 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION. By Francis Peek. 

THREE SONNETS: WRITTEN IN Mip CHANNEL. By 

ALTER OBIS. By Kdward A. Freeman, D.C.L 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


itl Daunt. 


Dr. A. M. 


Alfred Austin 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN FROM 9 TIL 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON SSCEESTS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


N EL SON'S” 
M E COM F 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” & 


“H O O 


By 


May be had Gratis and Post Free on hatinnta on to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


! 
Sixth Thousand, 


YOMEO and JULIET. 
UW Tragedy, as Performed at the 
Edited by Henry [rvisa. 


“Mr. Irving, whoackuewledges his indebte Ines fe 
| the Variorum of Furness and the e Ee ditions of Dyce ant 











| Singer, has produced per best acting version 
i arf | of the play the stage has North Wi hig. 
L (. | Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 

| Theatre. 

| Price One Shilling 

| iat published, price Is a 

| « TPHOU SHALT NOT KILL.” The 

ery TEN COMMANDMENTS and IRISH 





| GOVERNMENT, A Sermon preached in Lin 





Inn Hall, on Sunday Morning, “Ms ny W4th, by Henat 
> ¢ 99 | Wace, D.D., Preacher of Linc ‘ol i Pre —— 
R T ». of st. Panl’s, and Professor of Ecclesiastival History 


in King’s College, London, 





| PICKERING and Co., 56 Haymarket, 3.W 
| Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shillin 

R. WATTS on ASTHI LA. —A 
| Treatise on the only Successful Meta of 
| Curing this Disease By Roserv G. Wat M.D., 
E.RS.L, F.C.S., &, 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Squire, London, WwW a 
Co., T aaton /C@. Mrvauert and Co.; Red Lior Court, 


Fleet Strect 





easnana 


ne 
ve 


l 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


MARRYAT’S 
Pp OO R J A CO EK 


Demy 4to. 
With Twenty-nine Illustrations by CLARKSON STANSFIELD, R.A 
SIXPENCE. 


Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


STUDIES of ARIANISM, chiefly Referring 


to the Character and Chronology of the Reaction which Followed the 
cil of Nicea. By Henry MELVILL GwaTKIN, M.A., Lecturer and late 
£ St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. } 





[Cambridge : 





Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The GREAT DIAMONDS of the WORLD: 


ir History and Romance, Collected from Official, Private, and other 
, during many Years of Correspondence and inquiry. B sy Epwis W. 

TER, F. R. G.S., Author of “ Precions Stones and Gems.’’ Edited and 
‘Annotated by JoskPH Hatron and A. H. Keane. 





STRI 





Demy Svo, 12s 6d. 


On ‘IMITATIVE ART : 


an ress. With Preliminary 
By T en ‘DYER, LL.D., 


its an a 


temarks on Beanty, Sublimity, and Taste. 


Author of ‘* The City of Ro: me,” &e 





HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 1453-1871. 


£2 12s G1, 


FROM THE 


Revised Kdition, 5 vols., 





TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


DYEING and TISSUE-PRINTING. By W. 


Craoores, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 5s. 





32mo, price 1s 6d. 


A WORD BOOK for STUDENTS of ENGLISH 


EISTORY, 





Ta Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated 


into English Verse, with a Preliminary Essay onthe Fabulists. By Exizvr 


Wiicet, A New Edition, with Notes, by J. W. M. Gigns. 





In Bohn’s Library binding, 


CLASSIC TALES. Containing ‘ Rasselas,” 


“The V icar of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” and ‘The Sentimental 
Journey. 


or fancy cloth, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
The Rich Man’s Harvest-field—the Poor Man’s 
£1 10s. 


CAMEOS FROM THE SILVER LAND; 


OR, THE EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST IN THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


3y E. W. WHITE, F.ZS. 


Paradise, 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK by Mrs. CHARLES BRAY. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
| Deer of MORALITY, in Easy Lessons for Home 
is and oe Teaching. By Mrs. Caries Bray, Author of * Physiology 
Y Schools,’’ A e. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
NRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Jouxn Mitrarp, 
Elocation Master in the City of Lonion School.” Second Edition, Revised. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty pe ies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Mi ajesty’s Governme ent, who have pa id the 
Taxent tor £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Dey partments. 
F 3) anise: -off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives a ilable for 
years. Pall partic :iarr j cet free.—C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolver hampton. 








NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
SEASON, 1882. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTY 
GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. 


I. 
WITH SOME PRE a _— REMARKS AS TO ITS EARLY HISTORY, 
IQUITIES, WORTHIES, &e. 
By ED W ARD WALFORD, M.A, 
Editor of ** The County Families,” ‘* Antiquirian Mag azi ine,” &e. 
{Just ready. 


Il. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE CHIEF OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 
aaa oy AL, HISTORICAL, rie ANTIQUARIAN. 
» ARTHUR J. HILL, B.A., F.S.A. 
Architect ad ral and Histories al Notes 01 ig 
shire,” &e. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
COAST, RAIL, AND ROAD. 
By Kk. N. WOebBTEH, F.¢.h., 
Author of Tourist’s Guides to North and Sout: Devon, Somerset, &e 


a [Just st ready 
Es S E X. 


3y EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 
Editor of ‘‘ The County Families,’”’ ‘* Antiquarian Magazine,” {c. 


In the press. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.8.S 
Author of Tourist’s Guides to Hampshire, Surre y, Kent, York 


WITH 


of Cambridge. 
Nearly ready. 


: 
Author of “ Ciurches 


shire, &e. 

{Nearly ready, 
he Series also contains GUIDES to 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tre go KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke. | LONDON (THROUG a ited the Rev. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. c Cox. W.. J. Lottie, B.A., 
Tan (NORTH). By RN, Worth, LONDON (R OU ND Apot T). By the 
|} Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 

DE VON (SOUTH). By R.N. Worth, | NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 

F.G.S. | SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, 


| FGS. 

| SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

| SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambe rs, F.R.A.S. 

YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. -By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S 

YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 
G, P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


The above Guides to North and South 
Devon are also published in 1 vol., price 
3s 6d. 


grog 5 Fy AKES. By . I. Jenkin- | 


‘.R. 
H AMPSHIRE, By G. P, Bevan, F.G.S. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See it. 


With Letters of a Year’s Residence and List of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and 
Seaweeds. 
3y ELLEN M. TAYLOR. 
With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Funchal, 


NEARLY READY. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURIST’S MAP AND VISITOR’S GUIDE 
TO NORTH WALES. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURIST’S MAP AND VISITOR'S GUIDE 
TO SOUTH WALES. 


Seale, 3 miles to an inch; size of each Map, 32 inches by 27 
The Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads ciearly indicated, and 
the distances from Town to Town noted. 
A VISITOR’S GUIDE accompanies each Map, and contains Recent and Full 
Information on Travelling, Hotels, and Inns, wi ith au Alphabetical List of the 
Principal Places, giving ‘the Sights, Scenery, Walks, &c 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, and adapted to 
the various branches of Civil or Religious Administration. 
Scale, 6 miles to l inch ; size, about 66 inches by 80. 

With Railways and Stati ons, Roads, Canals, princi - al Parks, Anti quities, and 
other features of interest, giving the positions of Lighthouses and Light-vezsels, 
Coastguard and Lifeboat Stations round our coas ts, aud distinguishing clearly 
County Towns, Municipal Boroughs, Parliamentary eB oroughs, Assize Towns, 
places where Quarter Sessions are he ld, Cathedral C , Military Head-quarters, 
and Ports of Entr y. 


-» hear e@ ach. 





OF 





GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON AND 
«ITS ENVIRONS. 


New Edition. Seale, Linch toa mile; size, 2¢ inches by 20. 
Compiled from various authorities by J. B. Jorpay, Esq., of the Min ing Record 
Odice, and printed in colours, exhibiting the superticiz il de 2po- its. 


STANFORD’S NEW LIBRARY MAP OF 
SCOTLAND. 


On the Seale of 7°69 miles to an inch, or 1-486,830 of nature. 
Size, about 4feet by 5 feet 6 inches. 

The Orthography of the Map is based on the Census and Ore Inance Maps, and 
the names of towns are given in different characters according to population. 
The Map shows also the principal Antiquities, the Great Parks and Mansions, the 
Railways and Stations, Canals, Main ‘Roads, Coastguard Stations, Lighthouses 
and Lightships, Lifeboat Stations, County Towns, Re oyal Burghs, Parliamentary 
Represe ntation, Assize Towns , Milits uy Head -quarters, Ports of Eutry, Heights 
of Mountains, Battletields, &., and thus forms a complete work of reference, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. ° 





Twe..RECOVERY of ST. THOMAS. A 
Sermon preached in St. Panl’s Cathedral on the Second Sunday 
after Easter, April 23rd, 1882. With a Prefatory Note on the 
late Mr. Darwin. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 8vo, 1s. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1866. By the Same Author. Ninth Edition, revised, crown 
8vo, 5s. 


‘ STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan 
Innovations—The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settle- 
ment. With Appendices. By Herserrt Mortimer Lvuckock, 
D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theological College, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This able and helpful book —recommending it emphatically to all 
educated members of the entire Anglican community.”’—Church 
Quarterly Review. 

“We heartily commend this very interesting and very readable 
book.” —Guardian. 


AFTER DEATH : an Examination of the 
Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faith- 
ful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By the Same 
Author. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The deeply interesting volume.”’—Church Quarterly Review. 
“This comprehensive and scholarly book.’”’—Guardian. 


“ Few more helpful ‘standbyes’ in these troublous times.” —Church 
Times. ‘ 


FIVE MINUTES. DAILY READINGS of 
POETRY. Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear, Author of “For 
Days and Years,” “ Christian Biographies,” &c. 16mo. 

[Just ready. 


The RIVAL HEIRS; being the Third and 
Last Chronicle of scendune. . By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., 
Author of “History of the Church under the Roman Empire,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposition, 


Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Com- 
munion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, 
and General Character; and Appendices containing Expositions 
of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer-book of 1549, and 
of the Collects of Morring and Evening Prayer. By Epwarp 
Meyrick Gocrzurny, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s; sold separately. 
Vol. I. (432 pp.), ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 8s. 


Vol. II. (516 pp.), TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ 
DAY. 8s. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B. Moztry, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 
24s. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their Relation to Old Testament Faith. 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. 


Lectures delivered to 
By the Same Author. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with Other Sermons, 


By the Rev. H. S. Hontanp, M.A., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
“Some of these sermons are as powerful as any preached in this 
gencration, and, indeed, full of genius, original thought, and spiritual 
veracity. Of the three first it would be hard to speak in terms too 
high.’’—Spectator. 
“The sermons are of such a character that it would bea pity if 
their worth were confined to those whose privilege it was to hear them 
delivered.’—Church Review. 


“They are the result of much condensed thought, and an rs. 
effort is made in them to present some of the central truth of ~ 
Christianity in an aspect calculated to attract modern culture and 
modern spirit.”—Nattonal Church. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND; its History, Principles, and Results. By the Rey. 
Joun Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “ The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. A.D. 1514-1547. Its Progress during the Reign 
of Henry VIII. 16s. 
Vol. II. A.D. 1547-1662. From the Death of Henry 
VIII. to the Restoration of the Church after the Common. 
wealth. 18s. [ Just ready. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. A 


Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Stpney Lear, Author of 
“Christian Biographies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. [Just ready. 


The BEGINNINGS of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. Lectures delivered in the Chapter-room of Win- 
chester Cathedral. By.WitLtaAm Henry Simcox, M.A., Rector of 
Weyhill, Hants, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 7s Gd. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By Rev. ArrHuR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A., Jesus 
College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, 
Hebrew University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, and Vicar of Whittlesford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS and MOTIVES of the 


CHRISTIAN LIFE. Ten Sermons Preached in Manchester 
Cathedral. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Littty, M.A., Rector of 
St. Alban’s Manchester, and Canon Residentiary of Worcester. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First 


Book for Students. By Joun Pitxincton Norats, D.D, Arch- 
deacon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. Second Edition, revised, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


PRECIOUS STONES. Collected by H. L. 
Sipney Lear. Vol. I. PEARLS—Grace. Vol. Il. RUBIES— 
Nature. Vol. III. DIAMONDS—Art. 8 vols. 32mo, 1s each ; 
or in paper covers, 6d each; also a Superior Edition, with red 
borders, crown 16mo, 2s each. 


‘“‘* Diamonds’ contains extracts having reference to Art. Many 
will appreciate the beautiful passages from Ruskin ; and the carefully 
chosen thoughts from the writings of Newman, Faber, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds will give pleasure. An undercurrent of devotional feeling 
has guided the choice of these extracts. In ‘Pearls’ the compiler 
has taken a wider range. We find valuable meditations from Thomas 
i Kempis, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Faber, Newman, Emerson, while 
one or two reflections fraught with practical wisdom have been 
gathered from Lord Chesterfield. The collection called ‘ Rubies’ 
contains reflections on Nature from St. Augustine, St. Francis de 
Sales, and St. Gregory, besides extracts from Ruskin, Neale, Hugh 





Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Macmillan, and Charles Kingsley.’”—The Tinies. 
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